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I.—THE DIALECTS OF NORTH GREECE.' 


The statement of Strabo (VIII 1, 2, p. 333) mdvres of yap éxrés 
’AOnvaiwy kai Meyapéwv rav epi tov 
kat viv ért Alodeis xadovvrat is a Statement which epigraphic testimony 
proves to contain an illegitimate use of Alodeis, but which is doubt- 
less to be explained by reference to that plastic use of tribal names 


the most patent case of which is the extension of the term “EdAnves. 
.By the Greeks before Aristotle Thessaly was regarded as the 
cradle of the Greek race, and bore originally, 2. ¢. before the incur- 
sion of the Thesprotians under Thessalus, the name Aiodis. This 
incursion gave the impetus to a series of revolutions in tribal rela- 
tions which it is impossible for the historian to control with 
certainty. The Aloddéav més in Phocis on the way from Daulis to 
Delphi (Hdt. VIII 35), and the territory of Pleuron and Calydon, 
called Aiodis, in Southern Aetolia, received in all probability their 
names from exiled Aeolians. In the case of Pleuron (M\evpovia) 
such a conjecture has at least the testimony of antiquity in its 
favor (Strabo X 3, 6, p. 465), and, as Meister remarks, the state- 
ment of a historian in Steph. Byz., év pév roe Awpredow Airwodoi, can 
readily be brought into agreement with the assertions of Thuc. 
III 102, and the scholion on Theocr. I 56 (AioNis yap # Airwdis), by 
regarding the Doric Aetolians as the inhabitants of the dpyaia 
Airwdia. The passage from Strabo quoted above is the only 
authority which affixes to the inhabitants of northwestern and 
north-central Greece the name Aeolic. On the other hand, the 
consentient testimony of the ancients regarded Thessaly and 
Boeotia alone as Aeolic, and the grammarians restrict the use of 


1 Read at the meeting of the American Philological Association held at Ithaca, July, 1886, 
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the term “ Aeolic dialect” to the idiom of Lesbian poetry, very 
infrequently characterizing as Aeolic a form which is Boeotian or 
Thessalian. 

Giese (Der aeolische Dialekt, p. 131) has well remarked, in dis- 
cussing the difficulties presented by the utterances of the Greeks 
in reference to their tribal and dialectological relations: ‘ Nichi 
in den Meinungen der Alten liegen die wahrhaft historischen 
Zeugnisse, sondern in threr Sprache selbst.” If we supplement 
this statement by another, which in reality is not excluded by the 
first: “Ohne Riicksicht auf das Leben des Volks ist die Sprach- 
wisseuschaft todt und werthlos” (Fick, Ilias, p. 564), we open up 
the two avenues by which the science of Greek dialectology is to 
be approached. It will, therefore, in the first instance be necessary 
to pass in review the various phenomena which constitute each of 
the cantonal idioms of that wide territory reaching from the Aegean 
Sea to the western part of Epirus, and from Olympus to the 
southernmost parallel of those states washed by the Corinthian 
Gulf. Upon this scientific basis alone can we hope to attain results, 
the value of which will doubtless be enhanced by the fact that so 


comprehensive an investigation has as yet not been attempted 
in Germany. 

To establish the position of the dialects of Thessaly and Boeotia 
as dialects of North Greece, in their connection with Asiatic-Aeolic 
and in their relation to one another, I present the following table 
of their chief distinctive morphological features. 


I.—DIALECT OF THESSALY. 


A. Peculiarities which belong specifically to Thessaly. 

1. forain dé, 2. ovforw; w has ceased to exist. 3. «fortin«ic. 4. @ 
for in geip. 5. for in ’Arfévecroc, 6. 6d for din iddiav, 7. Gen, sing. 
-o decl. in -oc.! 8, Demonstr. pron. dve. 9. Infin. pass. in -ofecv. 10. 3 pl. 
pass. in -vOecv, 11. Infin. aor. act. in -oew, 12, wd for dé. 13. daiyva for 
in 13. oo for in éudavioooev, 14. -ev in 3 pl. im- 
perf. aorist (édovxaeupd), 


B. Points of agreement with the dialect of Boeotia. 

1. ¢ for a in Gépooc (O4po0¢ also is Boeot.). 2. e¢ for 7. 3. A labial for a 
dental: Thess, Iler@aAé¢ = Boeot. Gerraddc, 4. A dental surd and aspirate 
in Thess, =a double dental in Boeot.—o0 in Attic. See example under 3. 
5. 9 for r; éyévovbo épavypévOery Thess., érozicavOo Boeot. 6. épordc 
for éparéc, 7. F =v in middle of a word. 8. = (gramm.). 9. 
yivupat for yiyvoua: from the analogy of the -vvu: verbs. The change must have 
taken place after the withdrawal of the Asiatic Aeolians. 1o. Dat. pl. cons. 


1 In the Pharsalian inscr. the gen. ends in -ov. 
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stems in -ecor (also Lesbian). 11. Inf. in -evev (not Pharsalian), Iesbian 
-wevat and -ev, 12. Part. perf. Thess. -ovv, Boeot., Lesb. -wv. This is one of 
the proofs that these dialects sprang from acommon source. 13. é¢ = é{ before 
a cons. Thess., Boeot.; éo¢ in B. before a vowel (é« in Lesbian before a cons., 
é& before a vowel). 14. év for ei¢. 15. Patronymics in -evoc, coc, 16, Bed in 
B. BecAduevoc, Thess, BéAAecrar; B. also BoA in BwAd, Locrian deidoua 17. 
mori B., Aeolic mpéc, mpéc. 18. Doubling of o before tT, «, x. 19. Absence of 
wiAwow. 20. T for o before vowels. 21. Absence of v égeAx, in the prose in- 
scriptions. 


C. The Thessalian dialect has these points of similarity with Asiatic- 
Aeolic : 

1. € forain Oépooc. 2. for (et) 3. o fora in 4. v foro 
in ar, 5. Assimilation of a liquid with a spirant, éuu/. 6. oo for o between 
vowels, éoceoGerv, 7. Dat. plur. conson. decl. in -eoor, 8, Personal pronoun dypé, 
dupéovv; Lesb. duue, Guuéwr, g. Contract verbs are treated as verbs; not 
in Boeotian inscriptions, 10. Part. perf. act. in -ovv, Lesb. -wr. 11. Part. of 
the substantive verb in éobv = éév, Lesb. and Boeot. 12, Article oi, ai. 13, ia 
for Doric and Ionic pia, Goth. st, or aéva oivy, The feminine of eic is not found 
in any Boeotian literary or epigraphic monument. 14. «é for dv. 15. The 
name of the father is indicated by a patronymical adjective in -we. 16. puixK- 
= (gramm.). 17. Atévyvoog = Aiolic Zévvvcog, 18, div (the accent is 
uncertain) ; cf. Lesbic aicv, div and Boeot. 7i, a/. 19. F =v in middle of a word. 
20, Absence of v é¢eAx. in non-kocv# inscriptions, 


II.—TuHE DIALECT OF BOEOTIA. 


A. The Boeotian dialect is akin to that of Lesbos and Aeolis herein: 

1. € for a, Gépooc, Boeot. also Opdoog. 2. BeAgoi, Aeol. BéAgot. 3. 0 for a, 
orporéc,! Boeot. also orpatéc, 4. tTépvw for tapvwy, Aeol. 5. v for 
(but 6, arepog (gramm.) 7.0--o=u. 8. 0-+--a=G@. Gen. 
o decl. in -w. 10, -ew verbs treated as - verbs, according to the grammarians,, 
and at least at the time of Aristophanes (Achar. 914). 11. Name of the father 
is expressed by a patronymic adjective. 12. IlecAeorporidac B., mHAve Lesb. for: 
13. (gramm.).- 14. in middle of a word (F is. 
also preserved in B.). 15. (4==d:4, Corinna dsa-, 16. Absence of v égeAx. 
in the prose inscriptions. 


B. The following are the chief peculiarities of the dialect of Boeotia, and 
not found either in Thessaly or in Lesbos, (Many later peculiarities are here 
included.) 


1. a for in iapdc, Thessal. iepdv, Aeol. or *iopoc, 2. ¢ for ex 
throughout. 3. Accus. pl. o decl. in -w¢, Aeol. -occ, Thessal. -o¢. 4. w from 
compens. length. This transformation of ove occurred after the separation of 
the three dialects. , 5. ov for v, ov after 2, vy and dentals. 6. ov foro in Avovoxo- 
pidav, 7. ot is written oe, v, 8. fora. g. y for Bin mpioyeiec. 10, TT for 
oo. 11, trfromot, 12. Thessal., Lesbian ari, 13. Bavd for yuvacki 


? This word is one of the few examples in which the relationship of Boeotian and Aeolic is 
proven without the concurrence of Thessalian. 


‘ 
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is, however, also Boeot. 14. eluev = éupev. 15. Inflection Oéucr: ; Lesb., Thess. 
uso Tog. 


C. Divergences between Boeotian and Asiatic-Aeolic: 

1. Prep. dv; Aeol., Thessal. 5v alone; dv is the only form in Boeot. and 
Doric. 2. mérrapec; Aeol. téoovpec, méovpec. 3. xpdtoc, also Thessal.; Aeol. 
wpéroc. 4. Ka, Aeol. xé; “Aptauic, Aeol, 5. et for 7 throughout. 
The solitary example of ec in Leshic is toveiwevoc. 6. ¢ for é¢ throughout, 7. 
« from compensatory length: Awpivaye; accus. pl. covyypdgu¢ ; fem. part. 
§. ov for v, ov after A,v and dentals. 9. ovforv. 10. oe v, ec for 
11. n for at, 12, before vowels 13. Gen. pl. -dwr, Lesb. -av, 14. 
= Boeot. e, Lesb. 7. 15. xai-+- é— Boeot. 7, Lesb.@ seldom 7. 16. Aeolic 
pidwor is not found in Boeot. 17. Aeolic Bapurévyop. 18. Aeolic od, Boeot. 
6,65 =; cf. the Elean ¢, which is Doric, not Aeolic. 19. éo¢ for. 20. w 
verbs inf.: Boeot. -uev, Lesb. -7v, -ev, 21, Gwe, a¢ for Aeol. oc. The latter has 
been attributed to Ionic influence. 22. Imperative -vfw, Lesbic -vtw, The 
Boeotian form is, of course, a later development. 23. Boeot. wévre, Aeol. 
méure, 24. Absence of widworc, 


D. The dialect of Boeotia differs from that of Thessaly herein. (Many 
later peculiarities of B. are here included.) 

1. lapéc¢ B., ievdg Thess., with the exception of C.? 400, 25 Crannon. 2. dy, 
Thess. 5v. 3. Thessal. change to ¢ in Fexédayoc; Boeot.a, 4. B. stporéc 
and orparéc, Thess. otparéc. Boeot, w, Thess.ov. 6, e¢ in Boeot. = Thess. 
7. at in Boeot. = 7, Thess. ac or ec in the ending 8. v in Boeot. = ov, 
Thess. v. 9g. = Boeot. oe, v, = Thess. 10, before vowels = 
Boeot. ¢, ¢, Thessal. ¢,4, 11. Boeot. ao,av,a== Thessal.d. 12. 
= Boeot. = Thess, 13. 00 = Boeot. w= Thess. oo in -voog. 14. Thess.oo 
between vowels (écecoe:v) = Boeot. o. 15. Thessal. ¢ for x in apydavyva- 
gopeicac. 16, Thessal. has no v.égeAnvorixéy, 17. Thess. gemination of nasals 
and liquids, 18. ave, = Boeot. ac, = Thess, ac, o¢. 19. ¢ = Boeot. d, dd 
== Thess, 00. 20, oo = Boeot. tr = Thess. 70, 21. for 
in Thess, «ic. 22..Gen. sing. -o decl. = Boeot. w, Thessal. 23. Boeot. 
Thess. tevcdrov. 24, Boeot. x4 Thess. xé, 


IIIL—PoInts oF SIMILARITY BETWEEN THE DIALECTS 
OF THESSALY, BOEOTIA AND LESBOs. 


1. € fora in @époo¢. 2. Formation of patronymics. 3. Pronunciation of v 
(probably). 4. Termination of the perf. act. part. (-wv). 5. Participle of the 
substantive verb é6v. 6. Termination -eoo: in consonantal declension. 7. F 
in middle of aword=v, 8. Absence of v égeAx. in the non-xvcv prose in- 
scriptions, 


From this summary it is clear that the dialect of Boeotia occu- 
pies an intermediate position between that of Thessaly and that of 
‘Lesbos, is nearer akin to that of Thessaly, and that the dialect of 


/ 
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Thessaly has a distinctively Aeolic coloring.’ Aside from those 
special evolutions in vocalization to which the Boeotian dialect 
first gave graphical expression, and the Aeolisms of Boeotian 
speech, there is a remainder of Dorisms the explanation of which 
has offered no inconsiderable difficulty to the dialectologist.’ 

That the inhabitants of Boeotia and Thessaly were of the 
Aeolic race is proved by the close similarity of their dialects, and 
by the indisputable belief of the ancients that the Boeotians were 
of kindred race with the Aeolians. Boeotians joined the xricavres 
Alodeis expelled by the Dorians, in the emigration to Aeolis, Lesbos 
and. Tenedos, a union of émigrés scarcely possible had there 
existed no ties of consanguinity between them. 

Two great tribes occupied Greece north of the Corinthian Gulf 
—the Aeolic in the east, the Doric chiefly in the west and centre,’ 
the Dores themselves being referred to North Thessaly. From 
that western element came the Peloponnesian Doric as an offshoot.‘ 
now expelling the idiom of the original settlers, now absorbing its 
forms, which stand out as isolated landmarks of a bygone age 
(é. g. Mooidaa in Sparta, the only example of the o ablaut in this 
name). Though the Locrian dialect offers certain peculiarities, 
reappearing in Elean, it can nevertheless be adjudged to be a 
descendant of North-Doric speech. 

Whether a dialectical separation between Peloponnesian and 
North-Greek Dorians took place at the time of the return of the 
Heraclidae, or whether they continued to use one and the same 
speech, is a question admitting merely a tentative solution, though 
the latter seems the more probable assumption, since there exist in 
North Doric a few remnants which are parallel to Peloponnesian 
Doric (gen. in -@ and -s). 

' This is not the place to enter upon a discussion of Collitz’s assertion: die 
thessalische Mundart bildet ... die Uebergangsstufe vom biotischen sum lesbischen, 
vom leshischen sum kyprisch-arkadischen und vom kyprisch-arkadischen zum 
béotischen Dialekte. 

* Wilamowitz-Méllendorf regards the Boeotian idiom as a mixture of 
Achaean and Aeolic elements. Of the exact nature of the former we know 
too little to permit us to treat it as a basis of argumentation. When Aeolic 
and Doric agree it is difficult to determine to which the phenomenon in 
question is to be referred, ¢. g. Boeot. gen. in -w. 

3 The authority of Herodotus should not be invoked to militate against this 
assertion, since it rests solely on the supposition of the Ionic historian that the 
Dorians alone were originally pure Hellenes. From this tp@rov wevdog he 
concludes that the Dorians lived in Phthiotis, the seat of Hellen, 

* The consensus of historical investigation now relegates the wanderings of 
the Dorians to a period anterior to the irruption of the Boeotians. 
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While the similarity between Thessalian and Boeotian was 
rendered more apparent by the dialectological épyaiov of the 
inscription from Larissa, their points of difference still await a 
final explanation. Upon the solution of the problém whether the 
original inhabitants of Boeotia were of Aeolic or of Doric blood 
depends the exact position of its dialect in its relation not only to 
that of Thessaly, but also to that of Western and Central Greece. We 
enter here upon a tortuous path, which is illuminated solely by the 
occasional rays of light cast by ancient literature. 

It has been asserted by many, and, for example, by Merzdorf, 
that there existed an Aeolo-Doric period. This favorite assump- 
tion rests upon a probability that is purely specious, and has 
flourished upon the sterile soil of reverence for Strabo from the 
time of Salmasius to the present day. Its correctness has never 
been demonstrated by a detailed investigation, nor is it easily 
supportable by any more cogent argument than that in a both 
Aeolic and Doric have preserved a common inheritance, and that 
they retained F with greater tenacity than the Ionians. But these 
considerations, together with some other minor points of agree- 
ment, by no means prove the existence of an Aeolo-Doric unity in 
any determinable prehistoric period, much less elevate such a 
unity to that degree of certainty sufficient to serve as a basis for 
exact dialectological investigation. Though Merzdorf accepts 
this unity as an incontrovertible fact, he fails to show that the 
Boeotian dialect, with its mixture of Aeolic and Doric forms, stands 
in direct succession to this primitive Aeolo-Doric period.’ 

If, then, this contingent of Aeolic and Doric forms cannot be 
demonstrated to be an heirloom of an Aeolo-Doric period, it is 
necessary to take refuge in the theory of dialect intermixture 
through the agency of the influence of one race upon another. 

The opinion has prevailed in many quarters that the inhabitants 
of Boeotia were originally Doric, and that they were Aeolized 
at the time of the irruption of the “ Boeotians” from Arne in 
Thessaly, whence they were driven by the Thesprotians under 


'Merzdorf finds four characteristic marks of the Aeolo-Doric period: 1. 
The treatment of -ewas -ui verbs. 2. év for eic. 3. ép for tepi. 4. Dat. plur. 
in -eoot, The incorrectness of all these assumptions will be shown later on, 
when we come to a discussion of the intermixture of dialects in Central 
North Greece. Merzdorf assumes that in the Aeolo-Doric period the Dorians, 
who remained in North Greece, were more closely connected with the Aeolians 
than the Peloponnesian Dorians, 7. ¢. that the North-Doric dialect is one of 
the bridges which lead from the AioAi¢ to the Awpic. 


H 
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Thessalus. Thucydides (I 12) says that, sixty years after the fall 
of Troy, the Boeotians, having been expelled by the Thessalians, 
took possession of the land, which was now called Boeotia, but 
which before had been called Cadmeis, wherein there had previ- 
ously dwelt a section of their race, which had contributed their 
contingent to the Trojan war. The latter statement is evidently 
a makeshift to bring his account into harmony with Homer, 
who recognizes the Boeotians as inhabitants of Boeotia. The 
account of Pausanias varies from that of Thucydides in that 
he relegates the immigration of the Boeotians to a period ante- 
rior to the Trojan war, and Ephorus states that the invading force 
was composed of the Boeotians from Arne, and of Cadmeans 
who had been expelled from Boeotia by the Thracians and 
Pelasgians. The theory of Thucydides that the Boeotians in their 
ingression from Thessaly into Boeotia were returning to their 
ancestral dwelling-place is evidently an invention, coined in the 
workshop of fiction, and failing to show that the Boeotians were of 
Aeolic stock. A similar inversion of historical fact is seen in the 
legend that the Aetolians “returned” to Elis at the time of the 
return of the Heraclidae. The atmosphere which Greek histo- 
rians breathed was surcharged with “returns” of expatriated 
tribes. 

Though tradition is adduced pointing to an invading force of 
Aeolic blood, and though it has been assumed that this force was 
successful in subduing a Doric race in Boeotia, traces of whose 
language worked their way into the speech of the conquerors, it 
cannot be said that these suppositions have either been made. con- 
vincing or even possible. According to Brand, the latest writer on 
the subject, all those Dorisms which appear in the Boeotian dialect 
are either survivals of the Doric speech of the conquered inhabi- 
tants, or are importations from the neighboring communities to the 
west. Whatever may be said of the plausibility of the latter 
assertion, which will not be overlooked later on, the grotesque 
ingenuousness of his argument that, because in all the cantons of 
Northern Greece, except that of Thessaly, at the time of Alexander 
the Great, there obtained a dialect which presents the same general 
Doric characteristics, therefore such must have been the case in 
prehistoric times, needs no refutation.’ Inasmuch as all previous 


?The substructure of Brand’s theory of a pan-Aeolic dialect is constructed 
of the flimsy materials of gratuitous assumption and a marvellous readiness to 
take refuge in that most pliable of arguments—the argumentum ex silentio, 
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treatises on the dialect of Boeotia have failed to investigate the 
source of its dialect-mixture, an examination of this problem may 
not be without value. . 

Upon the arrival of the expatriated Arneans in Boeotia, they 
found there a mixed population, of which the Cadmeans and the 
Minyae certainly formed a portion. (The Thebans are said to have 
taken possession of their land—ouppixrovs dvOpdmovs 
Busolt denies that the Cadmeans were of Phoenician origin, though 
it is impossible to tell with any certainty to what race they belonged. 
It is, however, probable that upon their expulsion they settled in 
Claros, Laconia, in Melos and in Thera. Tradition informs us that 
Erchomenos, the city of the Minyae, of which Athamas, the son of 
Aeolos, was king, was connected with Iolcos' in Thessaly, an 
Aeolic city, called an drouxia of the Minyae. If we remember that 
the seats of the Minyae were originally on the Pagasaean Gulf, and 
that they emigrated thence to the Copaic valley, we cannot fail to 
see that Boeotia and Thessaly were originally united into one 
territorial district.’ 

Athamas was worshipped as a hero at Alos in Achaea Phthiotis, 
having a chapel connected with the temple of Zeus Laphystios.’ 
Here human sacrifice had been permitted—an importation from 
Boeotia, where it had been introduced by Phoenicians. In Boeotia 
and in Phthiotis was an ’Aéapdyriov mediov. Near the Boeotian 
Coroneia was a temple dedicated to the Itonian Athena; a similar 
temple near a town called :Itonus existed in Thessaly ; cf. Grote, 
Chap. XVIII. The architectural remains of the Minyae at Ercho- 
menos are testimonials of Aeolic genius contemporaneous with 
those at Mycenae. The Achaeans were an Alodtxdv g6vos ; and the 
Dorians did not develop at this remote period any architectonic 
greatness. 

When the new-comers from Thessaly took possession of Boeotia, 
the Minyae fled to Lemnos, Phocaea and Teos, and thence to 
Triphylia in Elis. Pelias of Iolcos, and Neleus of Pylos, which 
was identified with the Triphylian Pylos, were brothers (A 254). 
Busolt (Griech. Geschichte, I 95) finds it difficult to explain the 
origin of the settlement of the Minyae in Triphylia, and character- 
izes the Elean dialect as “ related tothe Arcadian.” The Arcadians, 


1 Jason, leader of the Argonauts from Iolcos, was one of the Minyae. 
* See Curtius, Hist. Greece, American reprint, I 100. 

3In Boeotia Zeus Laphystios had a temple near Erchomenos. 

*Hdt. IV 145-49. Mivvfioc, A 722. 
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it is true, are said by Strabo to have been the earliest inhabitants 
of Triphylia. But, if the Minyae were of Aeolic stock,’ as is sup- 
posed by Fick (Ilias, p. 568), their settlement in Elis would explain 
that mixture of Aeolic and North Doric which is one of the chief 
peculiarities of the Elean patois. 

Aetolians settled in Elis, under the leadership of Oxylus, at the 
time of the return of the Heraclidae. If these Aetolians brought 
with them a dialect not dissimilar to that of Locris, we understand 
why the Eleans displayed such a fondness for @ before p, as in 
Fapyov, wép; for a as in Fparpa and marap, phonetic aberrations found 
chiefly in Locris as regards a, and in Locris alone as regards the 
a. Furthermore, we then comprehend such unmistakable traces 
of North-Doric influence as the dative-locative in -o: in the o decl., 
-os dat. pl. cons. decl., or for «6, and perhaps -es accus. pl. (Delphic 
and Achaean). The Dorisms which are the common property of 
all Doric dialects, and which recur in this dialect, may be ascribed 
to the same source, ¢. g. r for ¢, o by comp. length, mori, réxa, mevre- 
xdrcot, infin. in -wev, though the possibility of the influence of Pelo- 
ponnesian Doric is not thereby excluded. Strabo testifies to the 
admission of Doric elements into the Elean dialect, saying dco pév od» 
trois Awpredow émemdéxovro Kabdmep cuvéBn Te "Apxaot Kal Trois 
Alodtari If the Minyae who settled in Tri- 
phylia (Hdt. IV 148) were Aeolic originally (and we need not assume 
that they had been Aeolized at Lemnos), their phonetic contingent 
was Aeolic, and we perceive whence came the Aeolic stratum in 
that remarkable combination of dialectical phenomena known as 
the Elean dialect. I refer to the piwous (émiapov), to the accus. pl. of 
the a and odecl. in -as and -os (¢. g. raip, roip, rhotacism being a later 
development), to the treatment of -ew verbs as - verbs in xadad7- 
pevos, though it must be conceded that this too is a peculiarity of 
the Locrian dialect. This theory of the origin of the intermixture 
of dialects in Elis (first suggested by Fick), though new, and per- 
haps destined to excite the hostility of surprise, cannot be dis- 
missed without an examination of all the arguments that make for 
this conclusion.’ 


'The Asiatic Aeolians were then composed of two contingents: (1) The 
expelled Thessalians and Minyae, who joined the (2) Peloponnesian Aeolians, 
who reached their destination via Boeotia. The argument that the Minyae were 
Ionians who brought éx (instead of é¢ cum genet.), cig, etc., to the Aeolic dialect, 
is a mere supposition. Duncker(V* 24), it is true, regards as Ionians those 
expelled by the Arneans. 

* Blass lays weight upon the fact that Pisatis was connected with Arcadia 
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This digression was necessitated by my desire to develop and 
confirm the supposition that, of the original inhabitants of Boeotia, 
the Minyae at least were of Aeolic stock.! The name of the inhabit- 
ants of the land drained by the Cephissus was in historical times 
inter alia Aiodéeis Bowroi. Now, the peculiarity of this denomina- 
tion of a people which formed later on a federal unity, leads to the 
not unplausible supposition that herein we have a designation of 
two tribal entities—the Aeolians and the Boeotians; otherwise, it 
would be difficult to explain a compound name of this character 
not easily paralleled in the domain of Greek ethnography or else- 
where in Greek, but occurring in at least one cognate language. 
If in reality the tribe called Bowroi was a part of that body of 
Dorian Greeks who, as pioneers of a Dorian civilization, left their 
western home to seek a new habitation in the east, the possibility 
of a solution of the problem of dialect-mixture in Boeotia becomes 
at once apparent. The Boeotians left Arne in. Thessaly either 
before or after the Trojan war—our authorities varying between 
the one date and the other—but that they were necessarily Aeolians 
is far from being proved by the sporadic testimony of tradition. 
Pausanias, X 8, 4, couches his opinion in positive language: 
yap Kai obrot (of Botwroi) ra dpxatérepa Kai Alodeis 
xavta éxadovvro, but we have no warrant for the credibility of his 
source of information. Thucydides doubtless believed them to be 
Aeolians, since they were “returning” to Boeotia, which was an 
Aeolic country in his opinion. A dispossessed Aeolic people 
would naturally take refuge with a kindred race, but their arrival 
is signalized not by a fraternal welcome, but by the expulsion of 
the Minyae, once the most powerful tribe of North Greece. If it be 
granted that the Arneans were Aeolians—and we must confess that 
the balance of probability according to tradition inclines to this 
view—we are driven to the conclusion that at this turbulent period, 
when the Dores themselves were compelled to vacate their settle- 
ments, a body of Dorians must have forced their way across the 
confines of Boeotia and become amalgamated with the remnant of 


before its conquest by the Eleans in the fifth century. But from Arcadia the 
Elean dialect could have derived but few Aeolic ingredients. The general 
features of the Arcadian dialect are widely different from those of Elis ;— 
thus—v for in GAAv ; for ; iv for év ;, for termination -vor, 
accus. pl. -To¢, ei, dv, Hvac, -Fevat, change of Tf to o. 

1 (Tetyarroc) BeAgoi, have been regarded as survivals of 
the original Aeolic, a proof of the long life of proper names, even under the 
adverse conditions of the supremacy of an alien tribe. 
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the original Aeolic population. Whence these Dorians came we 
know not, if they be not in reality the Arneans.’ Doubtless they 
were Dorians who had crossed the Pindus—such ultramontane 
Doric tribes are not without parallel—and, forced by the later 
incursions of the Thesprotians under Thessalus, pressed south- 
ward to seek a new abode in Boeotia.? Or, perhaps, from the 
Dores who, on their expulsion from Thessaly, settled in Doris, may 
have come an offshoot, which forced its way into Boeotia. We 
must be content with a zon liguet in the investigation of such an 
elusive problem, and rest satisfied with the results attained—that 
Boeotia was originally an Aeolic land, and that it was partially 
Dorized at an early period of its history. The possibility of 
Doric accretions from the west at a later period is not thereby 
excluded, though an examination of the dialect of the neighboring 
cantons justifies the conclusion that the Boeotians were more 
liberal in infusing peculiarities of their idiom into adjacent regions 
than ready to receive foreign loan-forms. 

In Thessaly, as frequently where alien races come into contact, 
the speech of the conquerors yielded to that of the conquered. 
That the invaders were Dorians is clear from many considerations, 
one of which has heretofore been overlooked. The leader of the 
Thesprotians was Thessalus, grandson of Hercules; the leaders of 
the Dorians who overran the Achaean Sparta were the sons of 
Aristodemus, grandson of the same hero. In both Thessaly and 
Sparta the subdued inhabitants occupied a similar position,’ the 
Achaeans and Magnetes in the north being reduced to a condition 
parallel to that of the mepiouwm, while the revéora: were subjected to 
the fate of the Helots. Thessaly was divided into four, Laconia 
into six divisions. It need not excite our surprise that the tenacity 
of the Aeolic of the overpowered Thessalians was so vigorous as 


1Too much stress should, perhaps, not be laid on kinship between tribes. 
It is, therefore, impossible to show that the Arneans were not Dorians, from 
the fact that they compelled Locrians and the Abantes of Abae in Phocis to 
leave their homes. That the Aegidae of Thebes took part in the return of the 
Heraclidae does not prove the original inhabitants of Boeotia to have been 
Dorians. 

* Such tribes must have crossed the ridges of the Pindus at a period ante- 
dating the inroad of the Thesprotians, since Achilles calls upon the Zeus of 
the Epirotic Dodona as the ancestral divinity of his house. Had thesé 
Epirotes, it may be remarked, been barbarians, as a later age assumed, the 
preeminent position of Dodona and of the Achelous would be unexplainable. 

3“*When Aiodic became Thessaly its real national history was at an end ”— 
Curtius, 
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to supplant the dialect of the conquerors. The western Greeks, 
though of genuine Hellenic stock, were an uncultivated people, the 
Aeolians of Thessaly a people destined, together with the Achaeans, 
to be the nurse of the noblest development of Hellenic poetry. 
Hence the fact that we find so few Dorisms in Thessaly ; ¢. g. mori, 
xpdros (Lesbian xpéros), Wadgitapevas, etc.,’ whereas in the land of the 
crasst Boeoti,a people enkindled by no great love of the humaner 
arts—for Pindar was really extra flammantia moenia mundi—less 
resistance was offered to the speech of the invading Dorians. 
Thus we find such surviving Aeolisms’ as inf. in -yev, patronymics 
in -tos, dat. in -eoot mixed with Dorisms; ¢. g. a for ¢ in iapés (Thess. 
iepds, Lesbic ipos); the accus. pl. in ws, «<i n, by comp. length; amd 
for dwi, ewev for gupev, dy for dv Thess., Lesb.; xa, the change of 
eo to wo (?), inflection of Oéuss (Oéyere), roi, rai, absence of assimilation, 
reflexive airay, dcavri, fut. in aorist in -ga from -¢@ verbs. 
Other non-Doric peculiarities of Boeotian speech which find no 
parallel either in Thessaly or in Lesbos are either individual 
developments of the dialect or importdations from elsewhere ; e. g. 
tr from Attica or Euboea, as we may assume that the oo on the 
most ancient Boeotian inscriptions (Kuymapicao is antece- 
dent to the rr of the later monuments. 


Turning from the eastern to the western portion of North 
Hellas, we enter upon a field that has heretofore not been system- 
atically explored by the dialectologist. The present investigation 
of the vowel and consonantal systems of the dialect of Epirus, 
Acarnania, Aetolia, Phthiotis, and of the dialect of the Aenianes, 
is the first that attempts to bring together all the phenomena 
illustrative of the dialect of this extensive region. Before proceed- 
ing to a summary of the chief features of this Jafois, it may be 
instructive to pass in review some matters of ethnographic and 
historical importance that will cast light upon this obscure corner 
of Greek dialectology. 

Epirus. The Greeks held that Hellas proper ended at Ambra- 
cia, and that therefore the Epirotic tribes were non-Hellenic. 
Though Thuc. (II 81) expressly states that the Chaones were 


1T regard the use of év for ei¢ as originally Hellenic, and not confined to the 
Doric of North Greece. Some portion of the Dorisms of Thessaly may, of 
course, be held to be later accessions. The inscriptions of Pharsalia in Thes- 
saliotis are completely Aetolian in character. 

* It is improbable that any of these Aeolisms should have been importations 
from Thessaly. 
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barbarians, modern investigation has determined that of the 
northern tribes some were wholly barbarous, while the southern 
tribes at least were Hellenized. If, however, the Thesprotians 
under Thessalus, presumably in the eleventh century, were the * 
source of the admixture of Doric elements in the Aeolic of Thes- 
saly, and perhaps of Boeotia, we cannot doubt but that the 
Epirotes were on a footing of ethnic equality with the other Hellenes, 
nor refuse to allot them a place among the sections of that Doric 
race which afterwards was split into a northern and a southern 
division. In history the Epirotes play no part till the rise of the 
Molossi under Pyrrhus; and in 168 B. C. they were subdued by 
the Romans. 

Acarnania. The earliest inhabitants were Leleges and Curetes, 
the former of whom had originally their habitations in Caria. 
Tradition points to early settlements under Cypselus from Corinth, 
and Blass has declared that the Acarnanian dialect is nothing more 
than an imported Corinthian, a declaration which he has unfortu- 
nately not yet proved. The Acarnanians were at all times the 
bitter opponents of the Aetolians, serving as auxiliaries under 
Philip of Macedon after 220, to which fact they owed their fall 
in 197. , 

Aetolia, Curetes, Leleges and Hyantes are stated to have been 
the original settlers of Aetolia. At the period of the tribal revo- 
lutions Aeolians from Thessaly forced their way in to settle near 
Pleuron and Calydon, and Epirotes came from the northwest to 
augment the number of immigrants. The Aetolians were the early 
settlers of Elis under Oxylus, though tradition fixed the original 
seat of the Aetolians in Elis (’HAciay mpoyouxny). Thucydides, 
III 94, makes the uncanny statement in reference to the Aetolians, 
dyvactraro yooody clot Kai apopdyo, as If this asser- 
tion be true, which is doubtful on account of the qualification, it 
can readily be referred to the inhabitants of Aetolia émixrnros. The 
eastern Greeks evidently had a fragmentary knowledge of their 
western brethren, whom they characterized as semi-barbarians 
because they failed to keep pace with themselves in the race for 
intellectual "development. If we may trust the evidence of the 
inscriptions (cf. especially Coll. 1413), which flatly contradicts the 
self-asserting superiority of other more favored tribes, there did 
not fail to exist, even in this western canton, some love of sculpture 
and of poetry. The Aetolian league disseminated for almost a 
century its Kanzleistyl over a large part of Greece and the Archi- 
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pelago (Ceos, Teos). In Laconia (Cauer’ 30, 32) we find traces 
-of Aetolian forms in inscriptions otherwise composed in puré 
Laconian. In Phocis (Delphi was subject to the Aetolians from 
290 to 191), Locris, South Thessaly, are inscriptions varying in no 
important particular from those discovered in Aetolia itself. One 
possibility must, however, not be suppressed—the dialect presented 
in the inscriptions may not be the native dialect of the inhabitants. 
As the Macedonian official language is separated by a chasm from 
the speech of the people, which suffered one of the earliest recorded 
Lautverschiebungen on European soil, so the judicial language of 
the Aetolian league may fail to present to us those delicate 
nuances of vowel and consonantal coloring which are the bone 
and sinew of a genuine “ dialect.” 

The ever-increasing sway which this Aetolian state-speech exer- 
cised throughout Hellas was a potent factor in the dissolution of 
the ancient cantonal idioms. So complete, indeed, appeared the 
authority of this dialect at the time of Ahrens, that he was misled 
into the assertion that North Doric was merely an extension of 
Aetolian Doric, an assertion proved to be false by the Locrian 
tables, and by the Delphic decrees of manumission.’ 

The Aenianes were genuine Hellenes and closely related to the 
Myrmidons and Phthiote Achaeans. Their original habitation is 
supposed to have been Thessaly, though in historical times they 
occupied the valley of the Spercheios, covering in part the territory 
embraced by the ancient Phthia. From 279 to 195 they were 
members of the Aetolian league. 

The inscriptions from the southernmost Thessalian quarter, 
Phthiotis, bear such unmistakable traces of North-Doric influence 
that the opinion of Fick, who has collected and commented upon 
them in Coll. II 1439-1473, cannot be upheld, though supported 
by the authority of Kirchhoff (Alphabet * 138), and Meister (Dia- 
lecte, I 289). These scholars all hold that the inscriptions afford a 
true picture of the Phthiote dialect. The inconsistency of Fick’s 
opinion is manifest when we remember that he assumed the Doric 
dialect of the invaders from Epirus to have succumbed to that of 
the subjected Aeolians in North Thessaly. Here, however, in 
Phthiotis, where the pulse of Aeolic life must have beaten with the 
greatest vigor, where dwelt the Phthiote Achaeans, close to Phthia, 
the home of the Myrmidons and of Achilles, who was undoubt- 


1 There is no foundation for Giese’s statement that the language of Aetolia 
was Aeolic, 
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edly an Aeolian of the Aeolians—here we are asked to accept a 
complete submerging of the Aeolic dialect and its replacement by 
a foreign speech. On the contrary, I hold that we have to maintain 
that the linguistic peculiarities presented by the inscriptions are the 
record of the political domination of the Aetolians. Despite the 
complete ascendency of the official language of the Aetolians, 
traces of the original native speech may have forced their way 
through, since the patronymic formations in -1os—the surest crite- 
rion of the Aeolic dialect—in Nos. 1453, 1460, 1473 need not be 
explained as importations from any one of the three northern 
provinces of the rerpapyia. .Whatever may have been the original 
form of the dialect of Phthiotis, so far as our epigraphical testi- 
mony allows us to judge, its present status is completely North 
Doric. Thus, for example, we find Geccaddv No. 1444 (183 B. C.), 
and Kdyer No. 1459 (160 B. C.), the North-Thessalian forms being 
TlerOadovy and Kadpovur. 

The following table presents the chief characteristics of the 
- dialects of Epirus, Acarnania, Aetolia, of the Aenianes and of 
Phthiotis 


1. a for in Aetol. iepdc¢is also Aetolian and Acarnanian. There 
is no trace of 2. év-< évF in févoc, etc. Oetaea, 3. 
’AreAAaiog Oetaea. 4. 0 in Geoxodéw Aetol.; cf. GeoroAéw Plato’s Leges. 5. 
There is no trace of ¢ for ein éoria. 6, vin dvuua Aetol., dvoua in all the other 
dialects of this group ; dvoyua is also Aetolian. 7, 4, asin Peloponnesian Doric 
and Aeolic. and Gewpdc Aetol. Iarpoxdéag is a form declined according 
to the analogy of the @ decl. 8. Hellenic 7 is everywhere preserved, with 
the exception of éyxraoww, Epirus, and (probably) eipdva, found in all these 
dialects. The ingression of 7 from the xocv# is comparatively rare. 9. The 
genuine diphthong ec appears as in AvoréOn¢ (Epirus), Acarn. ; 
has the form cidv (Epirus). is the South-Thessalian form. 
Spurious ec and not spurious 7 is the result of compensatory lengthening of ¢ 
before ve. evF is reduced to ev, 11, Spurious ov from ove; opF = op except 
in Awpiwayog Acarn. Aetol. 12, -w is either (1) preserved, or (2) reduced to 
-# or -ot (or ot may be regarded as the loc.). 13. 7¢ has frequently lost the 
iota adscriptum. 14. Contraction of vowels: ea uncontracted or contracted to 
43 €€ contracted to e; ef contracted to 7 in -KAjc; eo uncontracted or con- 
tracted to ov, ev; ao uncontracted or contracted to #; aa uncontracted or 
contracted to @; oo uncontracted or contracted to ov, w in ’ApiorG¢; ae uncon- 
tracted; oe contracted to ov; aw contracted to @; ew uncontracted. 15. F in 
but two examples, Feiduc, Fatridac (both Epirotic).? 16. v for vv (?) in évfxovra 


1T have included in this table certain Oetaean forms of interest. We possess, 
unfortunately, no inscriptions from Doris, the metropolis of the Laconians and 
Messenians, 


2 Meister, I, p. 106, quotes as Acarn. the form fowrddar, which does not occur in the in- 
scriptions, 
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Oetaean. Oet. Strabo XIII 1,64. 17. for o once. 18, 
Declension : (1) @ decl. gen. sing. -G¢, -@; gen. pl. -@v. (2) o decl. gen. sing. 
-ov ; dat. sing. -w#, -o, -w; accus, pl. -ove, (3) -e¢ decl. gen. sing. -eo¢, -o¢ once ; 
-ove in Lwxpdtove Aetol., -eovg in Nixpoxparéove Phth.; dat. sing. -ec; accus. 
sing. -ea, -7. (4) -evg decl. gen. -e0¢ (-ewe late); dat. ec, Adi and A‘; accus, -ea, 
gen. pl. -éwv, (5) decl. gen. sing. dat. sing. e¢; nom. pl. -cec, 
(6) -w decl. gen. -6¢ and ov¢. 19. -ovg occurs in the consonantal decl.; there is 
no trace of 20. Pronouns: tivo, avtocavrév; cf. Boeot. atric 
21. Verbals: -ovrt, in aor. of -Cw verbs; -ew verbs do not 
generally contract -e0; inf. -ev for -w verbs; -wev for us verbs, 22. Preposi- 
tions: dv, dp, mori, év accus. and dat. 23. Adverbs, etc.: ci, «dé, yév once 
(Epir.); is very common.! 

In turning from the rich bloom of the generous dialect-life in the 
Aeolic cantons of the east to the monotonous sterility of the 
North Doric of the west, we enter upon a period of the devel- 
opment of Hellenic morphology in which the life-blood of the 
cantonal speech has been drained dry, in which the epichoristic 
idiom has suffered a disintegration which is equivalent to absorp- 
tion into the /ingua franca of Dorism. None of the western 
cantons resisted the encroachment of the xow7 as long as did those 
of Central Greece, or equalled the tenacity with which the Laconian 
and Messenian dialects maintained their cantonal individuality. 

Of greater vitality, and therefore of greater moment to the 
dialectologist, are those phenomena of speech contained in the 
interlying dialects of Locris and Phocis (especially Delphi), dialects 
which occupy no unimportant place in an investigation of the prob- 
lem of Greek dialect-mixture. These dialects in their oldest stage 
possess almost as strong a local coloring as the patois of Boeotia. 
The Delphic dddexros, while not so strongly marked in its earliest 
epigraphical monuments as that of Locris, preserves a good part 
of its individuality till the birth of Christ; but the Locrian Aazozs 
was soon merged into that North Doric which is spread throughout 
all the regions of the west. 

The Locrian dialect is represented by two strata of phenomena: 
(1) An older stratum found in the inscription relating to the settle- 
ment of the Opuntians at Naupactus among the Ozolian Locrians 


1 The inscriptions all date froma late period. The two oldest of those of Epirus may be 
placed between 342 and 326, another between 272 and 260; the rest are all without precise date, 
though undoubtedly of late origin. The oldest Acarnanian inscription dates shortly after 200, 
the oldest Aetolian between 240 and 189, while the majority are of the second century. An 
Aenianian inscription, No. 1429, must have been written shortly after the death of Alexander 
the Great in 323, No. 1430 is anterior to 279, others are of the second century. None of the 
Phthiotic monuments antedate the period when Phthiotis was incorporated in the Aetolian 
league (279-193); others belong to the period of the later Thessalian league (193-146). Most of 
the inscriptions in this dialect are to be dated before 150 B. C. 
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(Coll. 1478), dating from the first half of the fifth century, and in 
the inscription containing a fragment of the treaty between Chal- 
eion and Oeanthea, placed by Kirchhoff at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war ; (2) All the later inscriptions. The two docu- 
ments of the first class, together with the Boverpodndéy inscription 
discovered at Crissa (Cauer* 202), and dating at least from the 
fifth century, are (aside from the great Larissaean inscription) the 
most important epigraphical monuments of Northern Greece, and 
of incalculable value to the dialectologist, inasmuch as they contain 
traces of the oldest phase of Northern Doric found nowhere else. 
The chief features of the older strata of forms are as follows: 

1. The manifest fondness for a for e before p, which we noticed as being a 
chief peculiarity of the Olympian inscriptions ; ¢. g. audpa, Feordpoc, tatdpa. 
2. Contractions: a--e=7; 
€-+-7 do not suffer contraction, and in neut, pl. -e¢ 
stems (nom, -o¢) is uncontracted. 3. The frequency of the use of 9 and F 
(Fért, Féxacroc). 4. ot for of, found also in Thessaly, Boeotia and Elis; ¢. g. 
dpéorat, éAéotw, xpjoTat. 5. The position of the dialect between the yAwrai 
and the daovvrixoi; ¢. g. 6, 4, ot, idwp; 6. odecl. has gen. sing. in -o, 
accus. pl. in -ove (traces of this in Delphic are very problematical). 7. e, cv, 
not 7, @ from compensatory lengthening. 8. The flexion of the -ew verbs as 
-ut verbs in évxadeiwevoc. 9g. § in the fut. and aorist of -(w verbs. 10. Preposi- 
tions: év for eic ; 16, mol; 11. Dat. pl. consonantal decl. in ; 
perdvorc, Xadecéouc, 


The later stratum of forms presents the general Doric character 
of the western group, all the remarkable peculiarities of the 
older stratum having disappeared.’ Contraction of vowels is more 
frequent, F ceases to appear, there is no a fore before p. In this 
later development of the dialect there is one essential difference 
between the dialect of Opuntian and that of Ozolian Locris: the 
former alone has -eoo: in the dative plural of consonantal stems 
(xpnudrecot, about 200 B. C.). This characteristic mark of the 
Aeolic dialect is found from Mount Olympus throughout Boeotia, 
Opuntian Locris and Delphi, but is unable to force its way across 
the boundary into the territory of Ozolian Locris. 

A survey of the dialect of Phocis, including that of Delphi, 
which contains some few peculiarities of its own, will complete our 
review of the speech of Northern Hellas. The oldest monuments 
of the Phocian dialect are inscription No. 1537 (Crissa), which 
Kirchhoff assigns to the sixth century as the earliest possible date, 


' ! The inscriptions of the Ozolian Locris contain the same dialectic features 
as those of Opuntian or Hypocnemedian Locris. 
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and No. 1531 (Elatea), which must be of considerable antiquity, 
as it has the labial spirant in Favaxeiox. Of the Delphic dialect the 
oldest monuments are Cauer’ 203, which contains the form Féé, 
and No. 204, 380 B.C. As the manumission decrees of Delphi 
present more peculiarities than the inscriptions of the rest of Phocis, 
I give here a summary of the dialect of the former, noticing when 
the Phocian monuments register actual differences : 


1. ain xd; there are but few cases of av, these occurring after the birth of Christ, 
ai in the oracle Hdt. IV 157 and C.* 204; all later inscriptions have ei. lapdc 
and lepéc in the oldest Delphic inscription. 2. adj. 
termination in -eo¢, which is contracted about 200. ’AmedAdaioc; cf. Loc. 
"ArdAdwy ; for o is Delphic alone in ddeAd¢ (also Megarian), 
médetpov. -ew for -aw in ovdéw, émitiuéw. 3. 0; Tétopec to the third century 
B.C. oi in 4.0; 5.4; ac, though éw¢ is more com- 
mon; Geapo- and Gewpo-; 6. 7, from e-+-7; in Zworxparya, lepfia, etc. 
7. tertpdxovra, 8. Contractions: a+-o—ao and @ 
(4c); and 7 in neut. pl. of -o¢ nouns (except érea); 
7=7 (one example of 4,0; 20, later ev, ov; 
= ew, later w; (in nouns in and ov. g. Spiritus asper in égcopxeiv, 
épaxeiofw, idiog Delphic alone. 10, Spurious ec and ov from comp. length. 11. 
Consonants: ddeAdc, for t in 12. Declen- 
sion: gen. sing. -ov, accus. pl. -ovg (the forms in o and o¢, in C.* 204 are 
doubtless mere inaccuracies); dat. in -o: (about 30 cases); -o1¢ and -eoor 
in conson. decl. in Delphic. I find no case of -eoor in the rest of Phocis; 
-mv stems have gen. -e0¢, 13. Conjugation: verbs in -w, -yw; -f and -fa 
from -(w verbs (-céw fut. is a peculiarity of the older Delphic) ; -ew verbs con- 
jugated according to inflection. Optative in -ovev, Imperative 
-vrw? in the oldest inscr., later -vrw and -cav. Infin. in -ev, gépev, évorxév D., 
Phocis -ecv or (ovAqy, D.), eluev, arodéuev. Participle: 
moveiuevoc, ypeiuevoc. 14. Prep., etc.: «dé, zép in wépodoc, moi, év 
cum accus.; el, oi¢ “ whither” D. ; Elision is more frequent in D. than in Locrian. 


This presentation of the phenomena of North-Greek speech, 
which affords a complete summary of the prominent features of 
each dialect, has now placed us in a position to gain a wider 
horizon in our estimate of the interrelation of the various dialects 
of this extensive territory. The entire region north of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, with the exception of Attica and Megara, was the seat 
of two great dialects: (1) the Aeolic in the east, found originally 
in Thessaly and in Boeotia, where, through tribal revolutions 
and later dialect mixture, it has become strongly interfused with 
Dorisms, and (2) the North Doric, found in comparative purity, if 
we consider the paucity and late date of the inscriptions, in 
Western Greece, z. ¢. from the eastern confines of Aetolia to the 
west and northwest. This dialect contains no Aeolisms what- 
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ever. Between the two—the Aeolic of the east and the North 
Doric of the west—lies the Doric of the centre, a Doric essen- 
tially of the same character as that of the west, though from its 
greater antiquity presenting peculiarities not found elsewhere. The 
Doric of the west and the Doric of the centre of North Greece 
presents so many characteristic features which are identical, that it 
can hardly be deemed an assertion devoid of improbability if we 
maintain that no small portion of the Doric peculiarities of the 
Locrian idiom must have been a common heritage of the Dorians 
who remained in North Greece, and that, if we possessed epigraphic 
testimony from Aetolia or Epirus of the sixth or fifth centuries, or 
even such of a later date but of an unofficial type, we should 
discover many of those phenomena which are now held to be the 
distinctive property of Locris or Phocis; e. g. the Locrian geni- 
tives in -o. 

The peculiar nature of the North Dorisms, mixed with Aeolisms, 
in the Elean dialect substantiates the above hypothesis ; for, had 
the Aetolians, at the time of their emigration to Elis, used asa 
vehicle of expression no other form of the dialect than that found 
in the inscriptions of their canton, those distinctive North-Greek 
features of Elean could never have been introduced by their agency. 
We may, indeed, conjecture that the official language of the in- 
scriptions—a language reduced to the dead level of a monotonous 
Dorism—does not represent the language of the people, but such 
a conjecture does not militate against the probability of the 
assumption that originally there was but one North Doric, varied 
no doubt here and there by cantonal preferences, but spoken by 
Locrians and Aetolians alike. By this assumption alone can the 
Doric ingredient in the mixture of dialects in Elis be explained. 

There now remains but one problem for our consideration—the 
interrelation of the North-Doric and Aeolic elements in the speech 
of Locris and Phocis. There are three possible solutions to this 
difficult question: (1) The Aeolisms embedded in the Doric of 
Phocis and Locris are loan-formations from the Aeolic of the east 
or northeast, or (2) they are the result of independent generation, 
or (3) they are relics of an Aeolo-Doric period. To the impossi- 
bility of demonstrating the existence of such a period, and of the 
inadvisability of attributing to it, if demonstrated, any potency 
in the settlement of mooted questions, reference has already 
been made. If, at the time of Homer, or of the return of the 
Heraclidae, Aeolic and Doric were cleft asunder, to what re- 
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moter period shall we then penetrate to discover a unity which 
shall throw a flood of light upon the existence of sporadic 
phenomena at variance with the genius of the dialect in which they 
appear—phenomena that belong to a period at least a thousand 
years after this supposed Aeolo-Doric unity? Perhaps no argu- 
ment could be better adapted to strengthen Schmidt’s “ wave- 
theory ” than the indefensibility of such assumptions as those of 
Merzdorf and others.' Shall the dialectologist, supported solely 
by the elusive testimony at his command, arrogate to himself the 
right to establish periods in the prehistoric life of Hellas, from 
which even the historian or ethnographer recoils? If I read aright 
the march of Greek dialectological investigation, one tendency at 
least is apparent: the assumption of an original unity of tribes, 
that later on enjoyed a separate existence, is only then available 
as a sure basis for further speculation when such a unity is 
elevated beyond the possibility of a doubt. 

When a causa efficiens for dialect mixture* can be found in 
tribal migrations attested by the evidence of antiquity, such 
evidence cannot be neglected. But the assumption of dialect 
mixture, even when we can show no historical testimony to the 
special influence of one tribe upon another, or the assumption of 
independent generation, is invariably preferable to any theory of 
great tribal unities designed to solve all difficulties as a deus ex 
machina. By the “independent generation” of a form in a Greek 
dialect, I understand the genesis of a form which is alien to the 
genius of the dialect in which it appears, and which is controlled 
in the last instance by the forces of analogy. As language con- 
stantly renews her processes, it is possible that the same tendency 
to create a given form may arise independently in different locali- 
ties which stand in no interrelation. Such an analogical forma- | 
tion may have arisen, for example, in the dialect of Locris many 
years after a similar formation was called into existence in the 
dialect of Lesbos, and at a time when the forces that caused ‘the 
Lesbian formation had become impotent in Lesbos. 

I assert, then, in opposition to each and every scholar who is of 
the opinion that the Aeolisms of Locris and Phocis are survivals of 
an Aeolo-Doric unity, that neither is the testimony of antiquity * nor 


1 Prof. Allen no longer accepts the views adopted by him in Curt. Stud. IIT, 
1870. 

* The Gortynian inscription offers some remarkable instances of dialect 
mixture; ¢. g. the Aeolic é¢, teda, dru, 
*Strabo regarded the Doric as a part of the Aeolic dialect (rv dé Awpida 
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is the evidence of Greek dialectology able to establish as valid 
any such unity ; on the contrary, I maintain that all these Aeolisms 
are either loan-formations or are the result of independent genera- 
tion. The delimitation of the extent of dialect mixture is as 
difficult as the delimitation of that of independent generation ; and 
that it is often difficult to determine whether we shall assign a 
given form to one or to the other of these causes, cannot be held 
to militate against the validity of my position. 

Connection between Boeotia and Phocis or Locris is ¢0 ipso 
probable, and is attested in many ways ;' ’Epyouerds in a Delphic 
inscription preserves the epichoristic spelling of the later ’Opyopevds. 
Hartmann attributes to the Boeotian dialect a vigorous influence 
in coloring the Doric of the west, but as he fails to support his 
assertions by any arguments that savor of cogency, we are not 
loath to characterize as incredible his statement that the datives in 
-ot in Delphic are a loan-formation, since there are about 30 instances 
of -o:, over 1000 in -o. It has been assumed that the -o’s repre- 
sent an orthographical error, an assertion as far from the truth 
as that they are Boeotisms. Traces of Boeotian influence have 
been seen in and in évdvus, for (cf. Apopeds, Apsuios) 
and édes, which is ascribed to the Dorians, Anecd. Ox. II 162, 10. 
But, though the darkening of o to v is found in Boeotian (Atove- 
xoupidao, and in Nivyeinos), this phenomenon is not 
exclusively Boeotian, as it is not even chiefly Aeolic. As édos 
occurs in Delphic, the v of é&dvs may have been generated on 
Delphian soil; and Apupaia, Apupia, Apypds are different names of a 
city of Phocis. Apuyseis need, therefore, not contain the base dpoz. 
IIndexdéa, W. F. 54, 2, is perhapsa Boeotism for TnAexdéa ; cf. Boeot. 
TeXeorporidas (but also and Lesbic mvs = 

Locrian évcaXeipevos, Delphic moteiuevos, are instances 
of the -z inflection of -ew verbs that constantly recurs in the dialects 
of Aeolic coloring. It is improbable that évxadeipevos should, 
through Boeotian influence, have forced its way into the dialect of 
the Ozolian from that of the Opuntian Locrians, who were settlers 
in Naupactus. The - form is to be ascribed either to the influ- 
ence of Aeolic settlers (cf. Terpander and the Lesbic citharoedi, 


tH Aiodid:). In another passage Strabo calls the Aeolians and Dorians 
épuoyeveic, 

1Connection with Thessaly was, perhaps, not so intimate. The sacred 
processions to Olympus may, however, be adduced. 

* Hom. old Lesbic later Lesbic roeiuevoc, Boeot. pirecpe 
(gramm.), Thess. yuuvaciapxévroc, Arcad, adixfyevoc, Elean 
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Ahrens, Gott. Phil. Versamml., 1852, p. 77), or, better, to a devel- 
opment of the Doric of these cantons parallel to that of the 
Aeolic dialect. As these forms are undoubtedly of later origin, 
they offer no proof of an Aeolo-Doric period. 

év cum accusativo occurs throughout the entire extent of 
Northern Hellas («is occurs in all the Delphic inscriptions but 
three times), and in Arcado-Cyprian. It does not occur, however, 
in the xar’ égoxnv Aeolic dialect, the Lesbian. As this construction 
is a relic of the period when Greeks and Latins’ possessed 
but one preposition to express “motion to” and “rest in,” it 
cannot be regarded as a characteristic of an Aeolo-Doric age. 
The Ionians have supplanted it entirely by the use of és, «’s, and 
the Aeolians too, perhaps under the influence of their Ionic 
neighbors, relinquished their ancient inheritance. That és cum 
genetivo in Aeolic was driven out by éx, éé of the Ionians is not 
improbable, as both Thessalian and Boeotian stand here on a 
plane. The occurrence of ¢v in é\ Aaxedaipova (C.* 26, 8, about 316 
B. C.), the single example in Laconian inscriptions, is, if correct, 
a trace of Elean influence, rather than a survival of the original 
construction. 

The elision of epi is not Aeolo-Doric, but Hellenic, though of 
sporadic occurrence. For Atticthe forms mepe8ddovro, Agam. 1147 ; 
mepecxivocer, Eum. 634; mepiov, in a fragment of a comic poet, are 
well attested. The elision of this preposition, claimed as a 
characteristic of the Locrian idiom, is done away with by the 
correct reading, Coll. 1478. mépodos, the single occur- 
rence on Delphian territory,’ mepidaios, mepdmrav, wep’ airas, mep’ 
drAdrov md6as in Pindar, mepoixyerat, mepiaxye in Hesiod, poets, who 
have incorrectly been supposed to have preserved herein traces of 
their close relationship to the Pythian oracle at Delphi, repoprivat, 
xia, in Hesychius, the Elean mdp, which may be due 
to North-Doric or to Aeolic influence (cf. Alcaeus 36, rep0érw ; and 
in two conjectures of Bergk wep’), wep’ éueio Megara CIG I, 1064— 
all these forms make clear the folly of attaching to a single dialect 
an occurrence of such general character.’ 

The dative pl. in -o in the cons. decl. is found in Aetolian, 
Locrian and Delphic, and also in Boeotian (#yus), the isolated 


1 Cf. old Irish 7(#), Germ. in, old Pruss. en, Lith. in, 4. 

2 mepueiev is also Delphic, C.? 204, 18—the same inscription in which 
mépodog occurs. tép is also Thessalian, in which dialect the full form does not 
exist. 
3Cf. aug’ in Homer, in Attic. 
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position of which leads us to regard it as an importation from the 
west, though the possibility of its being a native growth should 
not be suppressed. This analogical formation, like that of -cap in 
the imperfect, testifies merely to the loosening of the old rigidity 
of inflection, and is. not the exclusive property of any dialect, since 
it appears in Messenian, late Laconian, Sicilian, Arcadian, Cretan, 
and perhaps in Lesbian. 

’ That -eoo: is not Aeolo-Doric is clear from the fact that, apart 
from the Homeric and Lesbian formations, it occurs only in 
Boeotian and in Thessalian. There is no trace whatsoever. of 
-eoot in any inscription of Peloponnesian: Doric, and in North 
Greece it comes to light only as far west as the western boundary 
of Phocis. If this form were Aeolo-Doric, its appearance beyond 
this boundary and elsewhere would have followed as a consequence. 
The Delphic forms are not necessarily loan-formations, as they 
may be representatives of the forces of analogy inherent in each 
separate dialect. -eoo: occurs in inscriptions of Corcyra, Megara, 
in Theocritus and in Archimedes. 

The result of this investigation may now be briefly stated : 

I. The eastern part of North Greece was originally the abode 
of an Aeolic race whose dialect survived in Thessaly till the latest 
times. In Boeotia the incursion of a foreign Doric element was 
not so successfully resisted as in the case of Thessaly, and it is to 
the influence of this foreign element that we owe, both in Thessaly 
and Boeotia, the existence of Doric forms, though thereby the 
possibility of later accessions is not denied. 

II. The dialect of the extreme western part of North Greece 
is pure North Doric, and absolutely free from the contamination of 
Aeolisms. 

III. The dialects of Central North Greece are substantially 
North Doric in character ; the Aeolisms which they contain are not 
survivals of an Aeolo-Doric period, but are purely adventitious, 
and their appearance is traceable up to certain definite limits. 

IV. Conformity to general usage, and not an accurate termino- 
logy, dictates my expression “ dialect of Epirus,” etc., though care 
must be taken to assert that, in the five cantons, Epirus, Acarnania, 
Aetolia, the canton of the Aenianes and Phthiotis, there obtained 
at the period subject to our control but one “ dialect,” distinguished 
here and there by minute local landmarks. I see herein a proof 
of the correctness of the theory of Joh. Schmidt (or of Paul 
Meyer, if he has the prior claim of being its originator), in so far 
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as it maintains that the term “dialect ” refuses to be restricted to 
any limited centre of speech. In any theory of dialects which 
are ever subject to a Heraclitean flux, especially if not subjected 
to the restraining hand of a written literature, chronological con- 
siderations are of an importance that cannot be underestimated. 
Therefore, while for a later period of the dialect-life of Hellas the 
expression “ dialect” is one of peculiar relativeness, it is a justifi- 
able term for certain aggregations of morphological and syntactical 
phenomena in the earlier periods of language, when dialect-relations 
were more sharply defined. Schmidt’s theory is undoubtedly 
popular, though it has suffered trenchant criticism, notably at the 
hands of Fick, but I doubt whether it can ultimately hold ground. 
If it were rigorously enforced, it might deprive of all individual 
existence so strongly colored an idiom as that of Boeotia or Thes- 
saly, Locris or Delphi. The restriction of the term “dialect” to 
narrow geographical limits may convey, and has conveyed, 
erroneous conceptions concerning the nature of a dialect, but the 
boundaries which enclose a dialect in the true sense of the word 
are not necessarily coextensive with those dictated by geographical 
configuration or by the exigencies of state policy. 

This investigation, then, is not without its significance, inasmuch 
as it casts a light—dimmed, it is true, by the poverty of material 
at our command—upon the contention between two theories of the 
interpretation of dialectical phenomena. It shows us that we 
cannot cast aside the Stammbaumstheorie engrafted upon Greek 
by the Darwinism of Schleicher, and still defended by Ulrich von 
Wilamowitz-MOllendorf, even though the practical difficulties in 
the way of its absolute adoption seem well-nigh insurmountable. 
If, too timid, we struggle to avoid being dashed against the Scylla 
of Schleicherism, we may be drawn into the Charybdean waves of 
Schmidt’s Wellentheorie. The cardinal feature of this consists, 
according to one of its most keen-sighted adherents,’ in its assump- 
tion: “ Dass sie (Schmidt’s Theorie) eine allmahliche Differen- 
sterung des urspringlich in continuierlicher Reihe verlaufenden 
Sprachgebietes annimmt, und zwar eine Differenzierung durch 
dialektische Neuerungen,die an verschiedenen Stellen des urspriing- 
lichen Gebietes aufkommen und von dem Punkte ihrer Entstehung 
aus auf das benachbarte Gebiet sich verbreiten.” The adoption 
of such an explanation not only of the I.-E. languages, but also of 
the Greek dialects, may lead us to see the cause whereby sub-dialect 


“'Collitz in Verwandtschaftsverhaltnisse der griechischen Dialekte, 1885. 
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may lead to sub-dialect, and how each dialect may thus be bound 
together with the life of another by a “ continuous series of minute 
variations.” But we are confronted in the science of Greek dialec- 
tology with phenomena dating from historical periods ; for these 
phenomena we must seek a historical explanation as far as is per- 
mitted by the dim light of history. The wave-theory regards as 
merely interesting confirmations of its suppositions those causes 
of differentiation of a linguistic territory which to its opponents 
are the very sinew of the genealogical theory. It may well be 
questioned whether Schmidt’s theory does not confuse those pro- 
cesses which caused dialects originally to come into existence, and 
those processes which give birth to phenomena that have become 
in historical times the property of two adjacent dialects which have 
flourished for a long period of time. Peculiarities which link 
together two dialects may be ascribed to the influence of one 
upon the other; but in periods antedating all historical ken the 
influence of a neighboring speech-territory need not necessarily 
have been the cause of dialectic peculiarities. 

If linguistic phenomena alone be taken as the point of departure, 
we must confess that we thereby seek a refuge in a sauve gui peut, 
and renounce that ideal whose every patient endeavor aims at 
discovering in the distecta membra of dialect-speech a clue that 
will reinforce those utterances of antiquity which make for the 
intimate connection between parent-stock and the offspring which, 
in periods subject to conjecture alone, left an ancestral home. This 
ideal in dialectology is as important a guiding motive as the ideal 
of the freedom from exception to phonetic law is in the science of 
comparative philology. We have, then, at least no mean purpose, 
if we search for the golden thread that shall lead us to an expla- 
nation of the genealogy of each separate form. With this ideal in. 
view we may perhaps discover that, when the forms of adventitious. 
growth have been separated from those which are indigenous, it is 
not impossible to construct genealogical trees for the Greek dialects, 
which will stand in harmonious interdependence. If we endeavor 
to sift the material which a kind chance has preserved to us, and 
believe that evra mater noua miracula suis ex uisceribus num- 
quam emittere cessabit, we may trust that a solution may not be 
far off for many problems which the vigorous dialect-life of Hellas. 
presents. 

HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 


II.—THE SEQUENCE OF TENSES IN LATIN. 


First PAPER. 


I, 


The doctrine of the Sequence of Tenses has two sides, a 
theoretical and a pedagogical. It is the purpose of the present 
and the succeeding paper to examine it with some fullness on the 
former side, and briefly on the latter. 

The doctrine is stated in various ways, which deal with the sub- 
ject, some more, some less, externally. For an example of the 
former this will serve: In subordinate clauses the tenses of the 
subjunctive conform to the following rule: principal tenses depend 
upon principal tenses, historical upon historical —a form of state- 
ment which contents itself with tabulation, and does not touch 
ground. Deeper-reaching is the statement that the choice of the 
tense in each sentence is determined by the tense of the verb on 
which the sentence in question depends. 

A modified form of the doctrine will be discussed later. At the 
outset our concern is with the prevailing view. 

For convenience’ sake, we may state that view, with justice to 
all parties thus far included, in some such way as this: The tense 
of the subordinate clause is found to be under the influence of the 
tense of the main clause, or, as Engelmann puts it (Schneider’s 
translation, p. 308), “A subjunctive clause is, in regard to its tense, 
dependent on the principal sentence.” 

To this statement the literature offers exceptions, some speci- 
mens of which (mostly confined to clauses of result) are given in 
the grammars. Our examination starts from a scrutiny of these 
exceptions, beginning with the so-called primary tenses. 


1. Jn Consecutive Clauses after uT. 


a. The present: 

Nam priores ita regnarunt ut haud inmerito omnes deinceps 
conditores partium certe urbis, guas novas ipsi sedes ab se auctae 
multitudinis addiderunt, numerentur. Liv. 2,1, 2. For the pre- 
decessors of Tarquin the Proud reigned in such a manner that 
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we very properly regard them all as founders of the city, etc. The 
verb vegnarunt belongs, according to the traditional chronology, 
to the years 753-534; while the verb zumerentur belongs, just as 
an indicative xumerantur would, to the age of Livy. 

Xodjv axparov noctu eieci; statim tta sum levatus ut mihi deus 
aliguis medicinam fecisse videatur. Cic. Fam. 14,7,1. ... im 
an instant I was so relieved that the cure has the look of a miracle. 

In eodem (Lucullo) tanta prudentia fuit in constituendis tempe- 
vandisque civitatibus, tanta aeqguitas, ut hodie stet Asia Luculli 
institutis servandis et quasi vestigits persequendis. Cic. Acad. 2, 
1,3. Lucullus took so long a look ahead in establishing forms of 
government, and had such a sense for justice, that to-day Asia 
stands by holding to his arrangements and following, so to speak, 
in his tracks. 

... in provincia Sicilia, guam iste per triennium ita vexavit ac 
perdidit ut ea restitui in antigquum statum nullo modo possit, vix 
autem per multos annos tnnocentisque practores aliqua ex parte 
recreari aliguando posse videatur. Cic. Verr. Act. Pr. 4, 12. 
For three years this fellow so harried and ruined Sicily that there 
is no possible way of restoring her to her old condition, etc. 

The comment of Allen and Greenough (p. 201) upon the pas- 
sage is as follows: ‘“ Here the present is used in describing a state 
of things actually existing”; which of course means af the time 
when Cicero made the speech. The modally dependent Josszt and 
videatur, then, mean, so far as tense alone goes, precisely the same 
thing as would fofest and videtur. Barring the formal expression 
of degree and result, Cicero might equally well have said Sicz/iam 
iste per triennium vexavit ac perdidit; neque ea restitut in anti- 
guum statum ullo modo potest, etc. We may then state as a 
formula for this particular case: mood apart, ossit = potest, 
videatur = videtur, And, governed by this and an abundance of 
similar cases, we are obliged, whatever our prepossessions may be, 
to lay down the statement that after secondary tenses the present 
subjunctive in consecutive wé-clauses expresses, shows that the 
speaker means, time present to his speaking ; that, in other words, 
the present subjunctive in consecutive wf-sentences after a secondary 
verb is wholly independent of any Sequence of Tenses. 

But if the present has this power after secondary tenses, it 
clearly cannot be asserted not to have it after primary tenses, as 
for example in the following: Mam sociorum auxilia propter 
acerbitatem atque iniurias imperit nostri aut ita imbecilla sunt 
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ut non multum nos tuvare possint, aut ita alienata a nobis ut 
neque exspectandum ab tis neque committendum iis quicqguam 
videatur. Cic. Fam. 15, 1,5. Itis idle to hold that the present 
subjunctives of Josse and videri, though able to express a certain 
temporal idea in the teeth of the Sequence of Tenses, as in the 
former example, have not the ability to express the same meaning 
in ordinary use, as in the latter example—that, in other words, 
they can by some mysterious accession of power set the law at 
defiance and become tense-expressing, having, nevertheless, no 
power to express tense. 

On this point—this argument from the power clearly seen to be 
present in the tense in the unusual combination (or, in common 
phraseology, in the exception) to the meaning of the tense in all 
constructions of the kind, whether unusual or usual—the whole 
matter hinges. I must therefore insist upon it and emphasize it. 

We find, in consecutive zf-sentences, the present subjunctive in 
combination with a preceding present, etc., and in combination 
with a preceding aorist, etc. Now, how much do we absolutely 
know of the force of the subjunctive present in any one of these 
result-clauses ? We absolutely know that in one of the combina- 
tions it has the force, conveys the meaning, of the present—a 
meaning precisely the same, mood apart, as that of the present 
indicative. Next, is there anything to detain us from supposing 
(as we should at once naturally proceed to do) that this mean- 
ing, which indubitably exists in the one set of cases, exists in 
the other? Is there anything to indicate that the speaker, 
using precisely the same expression in the two sets of cases, 
meant one thing in the one set, and another thing in the other? 
Nothing whatever. Very good. The rational interpretation of 
the entire field of phenomena accordingly is that the speaker 
attaches a present result, now to a cause temporally near, now to 
a cause remote. But why (for we are naturally curious to under- 
stand the one point remaining) do we find, as we read Latin 
literature, that there are a great many examples of a present result 
attached to a cause temporally near, and comparatively few exam- 
ples of a present result attached to a remote cause? The reason 
is the simple fact, familiar to everybody, that very few results abide 
long, or, at any rate, are appreciated as long-abiding. There are, 
in the year 1887, abiding results of the victory of the Greeks over 
Xerxes, and we may therefore say at the battle of Salamis the 
Greeks routed their enemies, in consequence of which victory our 
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modern civilization is essentially Greek, not Oriental; but as we 
read Greek and Roman history, or any other, we find that results 
are mostly immediately attendant upon their causes, and have no 
visible effect upon the state of things at the time when the history 
was written; and, consequently, after the expression of a past 
cause we find a great many expressions of a past result,’ and very 
few expressions of a present result. All this falls in perfectly with 
the way things are in this world. But to set up a theory which, 
to apply it to perfectly analogous phenomena in English, would 
maintain that I say “am” in the sentence / hurt my leg badly ten 
years ago, so that Jam unable to walk, because I mean now, while 
in the sentence / have hurt my leg badly, so that Jam unable to 
walk, | don’t say “am” because I mean ow, but say it (not 
meaning anything temporal by the word itself) because my mind 
is under the control of the tense of the main verb—to set up such 
a theory as this is to see things only as they appeared in the early 
part of the present century, in the world of certain’ grammarians 


1 The history of the common use of the imperfect to indicate results seen in 
temporal connection with the past will be given later. 

? Some of the grammarians of the time dealt with the matter in a very reason- 
able way. Kriiger, for example (Untersuchungen aus dem Gebiete der. lat. 
Sprache, IT Theil, 1821), has an admirable statement of the force and uses of 
the subjunctive tenses ; and though in his grammar as edited by Grotefend in 
1842 (I have not his own edition at hand) the formulae in fashion at the 
present day are given, yet the true grounds of the phenomena are rightly 
sketched in §617, note 1. The doctrine of Wenck (Lat. Sprachlehre, 1798, 
§§26, 165-9, and particularly §168 with note) is so much juster than that of the 
school-grammars of the present day that I must allow myself to quote a few 
lines, with italics of my own: “ Doch muss bei dieser Regel auf die eigentliche 
Bedeutung der Temporum, folglich auf die Sache selbst, Riicksicht genommen 
werden, Es versteht sich z. B. von selbst, dass, wenn nach einem Praesens 
wieder ein Praesens folgen soll, von einer gegenw4rtigen Sache geredet werden 
miisse.” That which, as Wenck correctly says, versteht sich von selbst, has un- 
happily, through the pedagogical stiffening and congealing of modes of expres- 
sion in the grammars, become a matter which we of to-day have to set ourselves 
to prove by formal reasoning. 

It is interesting and cheering to note that we have quite outlived a “ common 
rule” of a similar nature, which had some vogue at the time when the doctrine 
of the Sequence was growing up, namely, that “ these conjunctions” (et, ac, atque, 
etc.) “ connect the same tenses”; a doctrine which Schelling (Walker’s transla- 
tion, 1825, II, p. 185) sets himself to controvert, taking the very natural ground 
that they “connect the same tenses only so far as when the same tense is in- 
tended ”—a ground directly applicable, muéatis mutandis, to the doctrine of the 
Sequence. 
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who failed to feel the play of human thought, and saw their phe- 
nomena only by inventories.’ 

Further, such a theory lands one at once ina plain absurdity. 
Let us apply it to the expression of the results of the administra- 
tion of. Asia under Lucullus, taking Cicero’s word, in the example 
above, for the character of that administration. Jt lasted, we will 
say, from the year 74 to the year 66. Cicero wrote the Academica 
21 years later. The advocate of the Sequence of Tenses, then, 
is bound to hold that in the year 45 the present tense s¢ef was in 
itself competent, just as stat would have been in the paratactical 
construction, to express the then-existing result of Lucullus’s 
activity 21 to 29 years earlier, but that on the day following 
Lucullus’s return in 66 the very same word would have been 
incompetent to do anything of the kind! The tense, it would 
appear, must be put away and allowed, like new wine, to ferment, 
before it can have any power to express itself. But such a view, 
to speak very temperately, seems to a plain mind a more difficult 
doctrine than the doctrine that the tense has everywhere, in a 
given construction, the meaning which it is absolutely known to 
have, in that construction, in a good many cases. 

We shall therefore have to amplify our former statement, and to 
lay down the following: In consecutive sentences after u?¢, and 
after all tenses, whether secondary or primary, the present tense 
expresses time present to the speaker; or, in other words, the 
present tense of the subjunctive in consecutive w/-sentences is 
altogether free from, wholly independent of, in no way concerned 
even with the existence of, the doctrine of the Sequence of Tenses. 

6. The perfect definite : 

Quamquam enim adeo excellebat Aristides abstinentia, ut unus 
post hominum memoriam, quem quidem nos audierimus, co- 
gnomine Justus sit appellatus, a Themistocle collabefactus 
testula tlla exsilio decem annorum multatus est. Nep. Arist. 1, 2. 
For, though Aristides was so pre-eminent for his respect for other 
men’s rights that he is the only man who has been named the Just, 
yet he was ostracized, etc. 

Ardebat autem cupiditate dicendi sic, ut in nullo umquam 


'Hiibner’s general bibliography of the subject. (Grundriss, II Theil, § 39) 
may be interestingly supplemented, from the point of view of a contemporary 
of the rise of the doctrine, by a list of titles given by Stallbaum in his edition 
of Ruddimann’s Institutiones G-ammaticae Latinae (Leipzig, 1823, Vol. II, 
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flagrantius studium viderim. Cic. Brut. 88, 302. He (Hortensius) 
was possessed with such a passion for speaking that I have never 
seen iz anybody a more burning ardor. 

In these examples the perfect subjunctive is used, though after 
an imperfect, as a perfect definite, meaning, so far as tense is con-: 
cerned, precisely the same thing as would the perfect indicative. 
Barring the formal subordination of result to cause, Cicero might 
have said, with precisely the same temporal force: Hortensius . 
ardebat dicendi cupiditate; nec in ullo umquam flagrantius 
studium vidi. 

We must therefore lay down the statement that in consecutive 
ut-sentences after secondary tenses the perfect definite of the sub- 
junctive has a time-expressing power of its own —is under no law 
of a Sequence of Tenses. 

But if the perfect definite has this power after secondary tenses, 
then, by the same reasoning as in the case of the present above, 
it is idle to maintain that it has not the same power after primary 
tenses, as in Cic. Div. in Caecil. 1, 1: Si guts vestrum, iudices, 
Sorte miratur me, gui tot annos in causis tudictisque publicis ita 
sim versatus defenderim mz/tos, laeserim meminem, etc. The 
perfect subjunctive (defenderim, laeserim) is here doing after a 
primary tense just what we saw it doing above after secondary 
tenses, and to grant a power of expression in the former case 
while denying it in the latter is, as we have seen, to set up 
distinctions founded on no differences, and involving gross 
absurdities. 

We shall accordingly be obliged a second time to amplify a 
statement, and to lay down the following: In consecutive zt-sen- 
tences, and after all tenses, whether primary or secondary, the 
perfect definite of the subjunctive conveys the idea that the act 
indicated by it is completed at the time of speaking ; or, in other 
words, the perfect definite is altogether free from, wholly inde- 
pendent of, in no way concerned with the existence of, the doctrine 
of the Sequence of Tenses. 

¢. The aorist : 

Barbarus ... adeo angusto mari conflixit ut eius multitudo 
navium explicari non potuerit. Nep. Them. 4, 4. Xerxes en- 
gaged his enemy in such a narrow strait that he could not bring 
the great mass of his ships into action. 

xxv, tudices ita fortes tamen fuerunt ut summo proposito periculo 
vel perire maluerint guam perdere omnia. Cic. Att. 1, 16, 5. 
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Twenty-five of the judges, however, were so bold that they pre- 
ferred the risk of utter destruction to the risk of losing all. 

The phenomenon is a very familiar one. The aorist is used in 
precisely the same temporal sense as that which is conveyed by 
the aorist indicative. 

We must therefore lay down the statement that after secondary 
tenses the aorist subjunctive in consecutive w/-clauses expresses, 
mood apart, the same idea as the aorist indicative — has, in other 
words, a power of its own, and is under no law of a Sequence of 
Tenses. 

The idea to be conveyed by an aorist of result after a primary 
tense can exist only when the main verb states a cause that always 
exists or has always thus far existed, and the result-clause cites an 
historical case illustrating the working of that cause. Such an 
example (which might be illustrated in English by the sentence 
The lust of power is so great that even the Founder of Rome slew 
his own brother) naturally occurs rarely, and I have had the bad 
luck to lose one which I had found. Still, it is clear that, in the 
few examples that may occur, the force of the aorist in consecutive 
ut-clauses is the same, mood apart, as that of the aorist indicative. 
And the omission of an example of this kind cannot count against 
my case, because such examples are recognized by the law of the 
Sequence as regular. 

We must therefore again amplify what we have said, and assert 
that in consecutive wf-clauses, no matter whether after secondary 
or after primary tenses, the aorist subjunctive conveys, of its own 
power, an idea of time (the same, mood apart, as that of the aorist 
indicative), and is, consequently, under no law of a Sequence of 
Tenses; and further, summing up what has been shown under a, 
6, and c, we must lay down the larger statement that in consecu- 
tive wzf-clauses the present, the perfect, and the aorist have in 
themselves a tense-expressing force—owe their use, not to the 
dictation of a preceding verb, but to their own power to convey 
the temporal meaning which the speaker has in his mind—in other 
words, are entirely unconcerned with any law of the Sequence of 
Tenses. 


2. In Consecutive Relative Sentences. 


a. The present: 

Erat non studiorum tantum verum etiam studiosorum amantis- 
simus, ac prope cotidie ad audiendos quos tunc ego frequentabam 
Quintilianum, Niceten Sacerdotem ventitabat, vir aliogui clarus et 
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gravis et qui prodesse filio memoria sui debeat. Plin. Ep. 6, 6, 3. 
He was extremely fond, not only of literary pursuits but of literary 
people, and used to go nearly every day to the lectures of Quin- 
tilian and Nicetes Sacerdos (with whom I was at that time taking 
courses)—a man of distinction and weight, who ought to be of 
assistance to his son through the memories he has left behind him. 

Note that after the tenses of a past activity, erat, freqguentabam, 
ventitabat, the characterizing clause expresses with perfect ease 
and certainty, merely through the force of the tense, a now-existing 
state of affairs. Debeat is simply a subjunctive dede. 

Hii fere fuerunt Graecae gentis duces gui memoria digni vide- 
antur, praeter veges. Nep.de Reg. 1. These, we may say, were 
the generals of the Greek race, outside of royalty, who seem fo be 
worthy of a place in history. 

Examples of this sort could easily be produced by scores, but 
our limits of space make economy necessary.’ Furthermore, I shall 
not, after the present set, take space to treat present, perfect, and 
aorist separately, nor to treat imperfect and pluperfect separately, 
since that which holds for a part of a set holds for the rest also ; 
and I shall no longer repeat the arguments by which, under 1, I 
showed that a temporal power conceded to a primary tense after a 
secondary tense must also be conceded to it after a primary, and 
vice versa, 

We must then lay down the statement that after all tenses, 
whether primary or secondary, the present of the subjunctive in 
consecutive relative clauses conveys of itself the force of a present; 
or, in other words, the present subjunctive in these sentences is in 
no way concerned with the existence of a doctrine of the Sequence 
of Tenses. 

6. The perfect definite: 

Quis tum fuit Syracusis guin audierit, guin sciat has Timar- 
chidi pactiones sepulturae cum vivis etiam illis esse factas? Cic. 
Verr. 5, 45,120. Who that was at Syracuse at the time has not 
heard, does zof know, etc. 


! The giving of an abundance of examples would have the good effect of 
showing, with a cumulative influence upon the reader's mind, the entire free- 
dom with which, in the great mass of constructions at any rate, the Roman 
said in his subordinate verb that which would express his meaning, without 
paying any consideration whatever to anything that he had previously said in 
another verb. In this part of my paper, and in many other parts, I regret that 
the case to be presented, in the face of the traditional doctrine, must be so 
curtly stated, 
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In consecutive relative clauses, consequently, the perfect definite, 
whether after secondary or after primary tenses, is in no way the 
product of the dictation of a preceding verb, but has in itself tem- 
poral expression—in other words, is unconcerned with the existence 
of the doctrine of the Sequence of Tenses. 

c. The aorist : 

Nulla domus in Sicilia locuples fuit, ubi iste non textrinum 
instituerit. Cic. Verr. 4, 26,58. Zhere wasn’t a well-to-do house 
in Sicily where he didn’t set people to weaving. 

Fuerunt guos fames magis quam fama commoverit. Cic. Att. 
1,16,5. There were some over whom famine had more power 
than fame. 

The doctrine of the Sequence of Tenses, therefore, has nothing 
to do with the aorist subjunctive in consecutive relative sentences. 

From the results of our examination under a, 4, and c, then, we 
learn that in consecutive relative clauses, after whatsoever tenses, 
the present, the perfect definite, and the aorist have in themselves 
the power of temporal expression; and that, consequently, the 
doctrine of the Sequence of Tenses is not for them. 


3. In Causal Sentences. 


Tum ille “Tocabatur,” zngutt, “Catulus, praesertim cum tla 
dicat ipse ut ambrosia alendus videatur.” Cic. de Or. 2, 57, 234. 
Then spoke up Crassus: ‘‘Catulus was certainly joking when he 
said that, for he himself is such an orator that it seems as if he 
must live on a diet sent from Heaven.” 

Non ego ignarus guid responsurus facturusve esses quaesivi, 
qguippe cum prae te feras temptare te magis quam consulere sena- 
tum. Liv. 28, 45, 3-4. Jn asking my question I was not in 
doubt what your answer and your course of action would be, for 
you show very plainly that you are trying to find out the feeling of 
the Senate instead of formally asking its vote. 

Sed nec eiusmodi est ut a pluribus confusa videatur ; unus enim 
sonus est totius orationis et idem stilus ; nec de Persio reticuisset 
Gracchus, cum ei Fannius de Menelao Maratheno et de ceteris 
obiecisset, praesertim cum Fannius numguam sit habitus elinguts. 
Cic. Brut. 26, 100. (An allusion has been made to the author- 
ship of the Oratio de Sociis ascribed to Fannius, but thought by 
some to have been written by Persius.) But it hasn’t the look of 
a composite ; for the whole oration rings like one and keeps up a 
uniform style ; nor would Gracchus have held his tongue in regard 
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to Persius when Fanntus gibed him about Menelaus of Mara- 
thus, to say nothing of the still stronger consideration that Fannius 
has never been regarded as a man who couldn't speak. 

Fuit enim mirifica vigtlantia, gut suo toto consulatu somnum 
non viderit. Cic. Fam. 7, 30,1. He was a tremendously wide- 
awake man, for during his entire consulship he didn’t know what 
sleep was. 

Ille vero ante decemviros non fuit, guippe qui aedilis curulis 
fuerit, gui magistratus multis annis post decemviros institutus est. 
Cic. Att. 6,1, 8. He didn’t live before the decemvirs, for he was 
curule aedile, and that office was not created till long after the 
time of the decemvirate. The tense is as free in fuerit as in insti- 
tutus est. : 

The primary tenses of the subjunctive in causal sentences, then, 
are in themselves expressive, and are exempt from any law of a 
Sequence of Tenses. 


4. Jn Concessive Sentences. 


Nam cum apud Graecos antiquissimum e doctis genus sit poéta- 
rum, si quidem Homerus fuit et Hesiodus ante Romam conditam, 
Archilochus regnante Romulo, serius poéticam nos accepimus. 
Annis fere CCCCCX post Romam conditam Livius fabulam dedit 
C. Claudio Caect filio M. Tuditano consulibus anno ante natum 
Ennium : sero igitur a nostris poétae vel cogniti vel recepti. Cic. 
Tuse. 1, 1, 3. Though in Greece poets are the oldest class of 
literary men... we Romans took to poetry later... . So our 
nation either became acquainted with the poets late, or took to 
them late. Sit is simply a subjunctive esé. ? 

Nam primum, id quod dixi, cum in ceteris coloniis Ilviri appel- 
lentur, hi se praetores appellari volebant. Cic. Leg. Agr. 2, 34, 
93. For, to begin with, though in all other colonies such officers 
are called duumviri, these people were desirous of being called 
praetors. 

Nam hoc toto proelio, cum ab hora septima ad vesperum pug- 
natum sit, aversum hostem videre nemo potuit. Caes. B. G. 1, 26, 
1. Though the battle \asted till evening, nobody could catch sight 
of an enemy’s back. 

Quae cum omnia facta sint, amen unam solam scitote esse 
ctvitatem Mamertinam quae publice legatos qui istum \audarent 
miserit. Cic. Verr. 2, 2, 5,13. Though all this was done, still, 
jou must understand, there is only one state that sent a delegation 
to whitewash him. 
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The primary tenses of the subjunctive in concessive sentences, 
then, are in themselves expressive, and are exempt from any law 
of a Sequence of Tenses. 


5. ln the Indirect Discourse, etc. 


Haec in omnibus Eburonum parlibus gerebantur, diesque 
adpetebat septimus, quem ad diem Caesar ad impedimenta legio- 
nemque reverti constituerat. Hic, quantum in bello fortuna possit 
et quantos adferat casus, cognosci potuit. Caes. B. G. 6, 35, 1-2. 
... at this juncture it was possible to recognize what a power 
Fortune is in war, and what ups and downs she brings about. The 
reflection is put as a general one, called up by the recital of the 
story. Adferat is simply a subjunctive ad/fert. 

Quamobrem autem in hoc provinciali delectu spem habeatis 
aliquam, causa nulla est: neque multi sunt et diffugiunt qui sunt 
metu oblatu ; et, quod genus hoc militum sit, iudicavit vir fortis- 
simus M. Bibulus in Asia, qui, cum vos et permisissetis, dilectum 
habere noluerit, Cic. Fam. 15, 1, 5. Zhere is no reason for 
your basing any hopes on the levy in this province: there are few 
men here, and the few that there are run away as soon as they 
meet with anything to be afraid of ; on the question what kind of 
soldiers they make, Bibulus expressed his opinion in refusing to 
hold a levy, etc. Sit is a general present precisely parallel to sz 
and diffugiunt, differing from them in no respect whatever except 
in that it is put indirectly. 

Quae quantum in provincia valeant, vellem expertus essem, sed 
tamen suspicor. Cic. Fam. 13, 6a, 4. could wish / had learned 
Srom experience how far these things count in a province, but even 
as it is [ have my suspicions. 

Docui, cum desertum esse dicat vadimonium, omnino vadi- 
monium nullum fuisse : quo die hunc sibi promisisse dicat, eo die 
ne Romae quidem eum fuisse. Cic. Quint. 28, 86. / showed ¢hat, 
whereas he claims that the recognizance had been forfeited, there 
never was any recognizance in the case: that on the day on which 
he claims that Ouinctius gave it, Quinctius wasn't even in town. 
Dicat (the second) differs from dicz# only in being indirectly put. 

Postea recitavi edictum, quod aperte dominum de praedio detrudt 
vetaret : zz guo constitit aevium ex edicto non possedisse, cum 
confiteretur ex praedio vi detrusum esse Quinctium. Omnino 
autem bona possessa non esse constitui, quod bonorum possessio 
spectetur non in aligua parte, sed in universis, guae teneri et 
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possideri possint, Cic. Quinct. 29, 89. Next J read the prohibitory 
edict... established the point that his goods had not been in pos- 
session, for the reason that the test of possession of goods lies in 
the field of the entire property, not a part of it, etc. The guod 
spectetur is given as a universal principle, applied .to a particular 
case in the past. 

Audire me memini ex senioribus visum saepius inter manus 
Pisonis libellum, quem ipse non vulgaverit. Tac. Ann. 3, 16, I. 
I remember hearing from men older than myself that Piso was 
seen a number of times to have a note-book in his hands, which he 
did not make public. Vulgaverit is simply an indirect vulgavit, 
with precisely the same temporal force, the difference concerning 
nothing but the mood. 

Cur abstinuerit spectaculo ipse, varie trahebant. Tac. Ann. 1, 
76,6. To the question why he stayed away from the show him- 
self, people at the time gave all sorts of answers (as if we should put 
it why did he stay away ? that was the question). 

Quae fuerit hesterno die C. Pompei gravitas in dicendo... 
perspicua admiratione declarari videbatur. Cic. Balb. 1. What 
a weighty affair Pompey's speech of yesterday was, was clearly 
shown af the time by the evident admiration of his hearers. Mood 
apart, the tenses mean the same as if Cicero had written gravis 
fuit hesterno die oratio C. Pompei, ut perspicua admiratione 
declarari videbatur. 

Id quantae saluti fuerit universae Graeciae, bello cognitum est 
Persico. Nep. Them. 2,4. What a salvation it was to the whole 
of Greece was seen in the Persian war (= saluti fuit, ut dello cogni- 
tum est Persico). 

In the indirect discourse, etc., then, the primary tenses of the 
subjunctive convey a temporal meaning, and are under no law of 
any Sequence of Tenses. 


6. Jn Conditions. 


Si hodie bella sint, guale Etruscum fuit, cum Porsinna Iani- 
culum insedit, quale Gallicum.modo, cum practer Capitolium 
atgue arcem omnia haec hostium erant, et consulatum cum hoc M. 
Furio et quolibet alio ex patribus L. ille Sextius peteret, pos- 
setisne ferre Sextium haud pro dupio consulem esse, Camillum 
de repuisa dimicare? Liv. 6, 40,17. Jf in our own times there 
should be wars like the Etruscan... or the Gallic ...,and Sextius 
were running for the consulship, could you endure, etc.? The 
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first condition looks to an entirely possible contingency, and the 
second, with its conclusion, to something hardly conceivable. 

The whole set of so-called mixed conclusions and conditions 
containing a secondary conclusion falls under this head. For it is 
a part of the doctrine of the Sequence that the imperfect and plu- 
perfect subjunctive in conclusions contrary to fact are regularly 
followed by the secondary tenses. | 

The primary tenses of the subjunctive, then, in conditional 
sentences, are in themselves expressive, and are exempt from any 
Law of a Sequence. 


7. In Conclusions, Softened Statements, etc. 


Sed post aliquanto propter has amplitudines sepulcrorum, quas 
in Ceramico vidimus, lege sanctum est ne guis sepulcrum faceret 
operosius quam quod decem homines effecerint triduo. Cic. Leg. 
2, 26,64. But somewhat later, on account of the great scale on 
which the tombs we have seen in the Ceramicus were built, it was 
enacted that no one should construct a tomb more elaborate than ten 
men could make and finish up zx three days. The mechanism of our 
English tongue fails to show that effecerint is put by Cicero in the 
generalizing form (as if he had said fem men would accomplish a 
certain amount of work in three days; and that amount, it was 
provided dy daw, was not to be exceeded). 

Quid ? tu me hoc tibt mandasse existimas, ut mihi gladiatorum 
compositiones, ut vadimonia dilata et Chrestt conpilationem mit- 
teres ef ca, guae nobis, cum Romae sumus, narrare nemo audeat ? 
Cic. Fam. 2, 8,1. Js it your understanding, my dear fellow, that 
my instructions to you were that you should send me news of 
matches of gladiators, of postponements of cases, and Chrestus’s 
bundle of gossip, and things which, when I am in town, no one 
would venture fo tell me? Sumus and audeat are alike free in 
tense. 

In conclusions, softened statements, etc., then, the primary 
tenses of the subjunctive are in themselves expressive, and are 
exempt from any Law of a Sequence. 


8. Jn Final Clauses. 


Nam, ne vos falsa opinio teneat, iniussu meo Albani subiere ad 
montem, nec imperium illud meum, sed consilium et imperi simu- 
Jatio fuit, ut nec... et terror ac fuga iniceretur. Liv. 1, 28, 5. 
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For, not to leave you in error (lest you may misunderstand), it was 
not at my bidding that the Albans went up the hill, nor was it a 
command of mine, but a device to throw the enemy into a panic (in 
order that the enemy might be thrown intoa panic). The tense- 
less phrase zz order to, used alike for present and past purposes in 
English, fails to convey the temporal ideas conveyed by the Latin 
present and imperfect subjunctive. 

It will not do to answer that such subjunctives depend upon 
omitted verbs. The question is, do the subjunctives of themselves 
convey to us temporal ideas? To concede that they tell us that a 
verb is omitted, and that they tell us, moreover, just what kind ofa 
tense that verb would be in, if expressed, is to concede to them 
very great temporal significance. 

In final clauses, then, the primary tenses of the subjunctive are 
expressive of temporal relations, and owe their choice to that fact, 
and not to any Sequence of Tenses. 

The examination has now covered the ground of the dependent 
present, perfect definite, and aorist subjunctive, outside of a very 
few constructions. We may accordingly, and for the last time in 
this field, bring together our statements into the following (re- 
serving, for the present, the few constructions alluded to) : 

In the great mass of constructions, the present, perfect definite, 
and aorist of the subjunctive directly express the temporal aspect 
of the act conveyed, as it appears to the speaker’s mind at the 
moment of the utterance of the verb in question. They have 
nothing to do with any Sequence of Tenses. If there be a control 
exercised by main verbs over dependent verbs, its field must be 
sought for on other ground. 

We pass to the remaining tenses of the subjunctive. Have they 
by some freak of linguistic fate fared differently? * 


1. Jn Consecutive Clauses after UT. 


Haec enim ( philosophia) una nos cum ceteras res omnis, tum, 
quod est difficillimum, docuit, ut nosmet ipsos nosceremus: cuius 
praccepti tanta vis et tanta sententia est, ut ea non homini cuipiam, 
sed Delphico deo tribueretur. Cic. Leg. 1, 22, 58... . the pith and 
Sorce of which precept are so great, that it was attributed not 
to any mortal man, but to the god of Delphi. The cause still exists : 
the effect instanced lies in the past, as a subjunctive ¢ribuebatur. 

Quid si magnitudine pecuniae persuasum est? Veri simile non 
est, ut lle homo tam locuples, tam honestus religioni suae monumen- 
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tisque maiorum pecuniam anteponeret. Cic. Verr. 4,6, 11... /zsn’t 
a reasonable thing to suppose that this man, so rich, so honorable, 
would proceed ¢o put money above religion and above the memo- 
rials of his ancestors. The sentence has followed a video... 
venditurum non fuisse. Anteponeret is put from. the same point 
of time, namely, in the past, as if we were to say zt zsn’t likely that 
he would at that time prefer, etc. 

Nimis tracunde hoc quidem et valde intemperanter : cutus enim 
malefictt tanta ista poena est, ut dicere in hoc ordine auderet se 
publicis operis disturbaturum publice ex senatus sententia aedifi- 
catam domum? Cic. Phil. 1, 5, 12. For what wrong-doing 
deserves such a punishment, that he should venture to say in this 
body ? etc. The auderet is thought of in the succession of events 
in the past, while the main question is made general. 

Veri simile non est, ut, quem in secundis rebus, quem in otto 
semper secum habuisset, hunc in adversis et in eo tumultu quem 
ipse comparabat, aé se dimitteret. Cic. Sull. 20, 57. /¢ isn’t /ikely 
that, after having had his friend with him constantly in prosperity 
and in quiet times, he would pack him off in adversity and ina 
disturbance of his own getting-up. The thought of the speaker 
as he says dimitteret is back at the time of zz adversis, etc., to 
which dimitteret stands related as dimittat would stand related to 
the present ; while in verz smile non est Cicero gives the present 
look of the matter. . 

Ac si nos,id quod maxime debet, nostra patria delectat, cuius 
rei tanta est vis [ac tanta] natura ut [thacam illam in asperrimis 
saxulis tamquam nidulum adfixam sapientissimus vir inmortali- 
tati anteponeret, guo amore tandem... Cic. de Or. 1, 44, 196. 

. the power of which sentiment is so great that Odysseus preferred 
(=sapientissimus vir Ithacam illam anteponebat: fanta est 
vis, etc.). 

In consecutive wf-clauses, then, the secondary tenses of the sub- 
junctive in themselves express the idea that the act stated in them 
is put as from a point of view in the past, and are under no 
law of any Sequence. 


2. Jn Consecutive Relative Sentences. 


Video igitur causas esse permultas quae istum impellerent. 
Videamus nunc ecquae facultas suscipiendi maleficii fuerit. Ubi 
occisus est Sex. Roscius? Romae. Quid? tu, Rosci, ubi tunc 
eras? Romae. Cic. Rosc. Am. 33,92. J recognize the existence 
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of a number of causes of such a nature as at that time to be 
pushing him on. In the main sentence the thought is in the 
present ; in zmpellerent it is in the past, precisely as in evas at the 
end of the passage quoted. 

The secondary verb in the consecutive relative sentence, then, 
conveys in itself the temporal impression which the speaker de- 
sires to give, and does not accept its tense at the hands of the main 
verb. 


3. In Causal Sentences. 


Equidem, cum tuis omnibus negotiis interessem, memoria teneo 
gualis T. Ligarius quaestor urbanus fuerit ergo te et dignitatem 
tuam. Cic. Lig. 12, 35. Since J was habitually concerned in all 
that you did, I have not forgotten how Ligarius treated you. 
Interessem is simply a subjunctive zntereram. 

In the field of the secondary tenses, then, the verb of the causal 
sentence conveys of itself the desired temporal meaning, and is free 
of the Sequence of Tenses. 


4. In Concessive Sentences. 


lila (epistola) fuit gravis et plena rerum, quam mihi M. Paccius, 
hospes tuus, reddidit. Ad eam rescribam igitur, et hoc quidem 
primum: FPaccio et verbis et re ostendi, quid tua commendatio 
ponderis haberet ; itaque in intimts est mets, cum antea notus non 
fuisset. Cic. Att. 4, 16,1....lshowed Paccius, alike in word and 
in deed, what weight your good opinion carried; and consequently 
he is now one of my intimate friends, though previously to that 
we had been strangers. Est lies in the present, while the point of 
view for /uzsset is seen in antea. 

In the field of the secondary tenses, then, the temporal aspect 
of the speaker’s thought in concessive sentences is conveyed di- 
rectly by the tense employed, and no control is exercised by the- 
preceding verb. 


5. Ln the Indirect Discourse, etc. 


Laudantur ovatores veteres, Crassi illi et Antonii, guod crimina: 
diluere dilucide, guod copiose reorum causas defendere solerent. 
Cic. Verr. 2, 78, 191. Zhe orators of the old school are praised: 
because it was their way to defend their clients without stinting 
time, etc. Solerent is simply an indirect soledant. 

Quem amicum tuom ais fuisse istum, explana mihi, et gui 
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cognatum me sibi esse diceret. Ter. Phorm. 380-1. Explain 
me who, according to your story, this friend of yours was, and ~ 
what manner of relationship with me he used to claim. Diceret is 
a subjunctive dicebat, and echoes Phormio's statement in vss. 
365-6: Saepe interea mihi senex narrabat se hunc neglegere co- 
gnatum suom. 

Acta guae essent usgue ad a.d. VIII Kal. Junias cognovi ex 
tuts litteris. Cic. Att. 3, 10,1. am informed dy your letters what 
had taken place before and up to May 25th. 

Quid est aliud de eo referre non audere, gui contra se consulem 
exercitum duceret, nist se ipsum hostem iudicare? Necesse erat 
enim alterutrum esse hostem; nec poterat aliter de adversariis 
tudicari ducibus. Cic. Phil. 3, 8, 21. What is the difference 
between lacking courage to raise the question in regard to a man 
who was leading an army against you, and passing sentence on 
yourself as a public enemy ? For one of the two was, in the nature 
of things, a public enemy; there was no other possible way of 
regarding generals who were facing each other under arms. The 
question guzd est aliud is put without reference to the special occa- 
sion (just as in the English), and the verb ducere¢ (as a subjunc- 
tive ducebat, corresponding exactly to evat following) alone gives 
the time at which, when he comes to give the special occasion, the 
speaker’s mind is engaged. 

Nihil enim fuit clarius ; non quo quisquam aliter putasset, sed 
nthil de insignibus ad laudem viris obscure nuntiari solet. Cic. 
Fam. 3,11,1. For nothing has attracted more attention ; not that 
anybody had expected a different result, but people never talk in a 
closet about men of marked position. 

Sed quaero a te cur C. Cornelium non defenderem: num legem 
aliquam Cornelius contra auspicia tulerit, etc. Cic. Vatin. 2, 5. 
J want you to answer the question: why was‘] not to defend Gaius 
Cornelius? Cur non defenderem is, in the dependent form as in 
the independent, a deliberative question placed at a point in past 
time. The tense tells its own story (compare it with that of 
tulerit), and has an inherent and inalienable meaning of its own, 
quite distinct from that of any other tense. 

In the field of the secondary tenses, then, dependent verbs in the 
indirect discourse, etc., of themselves express the desired temporal 
aspect of the act, and owe their tense to that fact and to no outside 
influence, 
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6. Jn Conditions. 


Equidem tibi potissimum velim, si idem tila vellet. Cic. Att. 11, 
24, 2. should like the will to be put into your hands rather than 
into those of any one else, if her wish were the same. 

In conditions, then, the secondary tenses of the subjunctive are 
used because they express the idea which the speaker desires to 
convey, and not because of any influence exerted by the main verb. 


7. In Conclusions, Softened Statements, etc. 


Nemost quem ego nunciam magis cuperem videre quam te. 
Ter. Eun. 561. There's nobody whom at the present moment I 
should rather see than you. 

... guia tale sit ut, vel si ignorarent id homines vel si obmutu- 
issent, sua tamen pulchritudine esset specteqgue laudabile. Cic. 
Fin. 2, 15,49. .-. because it is such that if men did not know it, 
or if they had never breathed a word about it, still it would be 
praiseworthy for its inherent beauty and loveliness. 

Opinor, tuum testimonium, quod in aliena re leve esset, id in 
tua, guoniam contra te est, gravissimum debet esse. Cic. Quinct. 
24,76. Your evidence, which, where another person ts concerned, 
would be of ight weight, ought, J dare say, to be of great weight 
in a case that concerns yourself, inasmuch as it is against you. 

Non est credibile, quae sit perfidia in istis principibus, ut volunt 
esse et ut essent, st guicguam haberent fidei. Cic. ad Att. 4, 5, 1. 
It is incredible what treachery there is in these leaders as they 
desire ¢o be, and as they would be, if they could get anybody to 
trust them. 

In dependent conclusions, etc., then, the secondary tenses of the 
subjunctive in themselves express the same meaning as in inde- 
pendent constructions, and owe their use, accordingly, to the fact 
that they convey that which the speaker desires to say, and not to 
any influence of the main verb. 


8. Jn Final Clauses. 


Explicavi, zxguzt, sententiam meam, et eo quidem consilio, tuum 
tudicium ut cognoscerem. Cic. Fin. 1, 21, 72. J have now 
developed my views to you, said he, and my purpose in doing so 
was to get your judgment in the matter. The act of the main 
verb is completed at the moment of speaking, and carries with it 
the idea of the state of affairs now reached (= hades sententiam 
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meam), while the purpose of the act operated as an aim from the 
beginning of the explicatio (id consilium erat ut, etc.). , 

Cum ille aut vestra aut sua culpa manserit apud hostem—suas, 
st metum simulavit, vestra, st periculum est apud vos vera referen- 
tibus—ego, ne ignoraretis esse aliguas et salutis et pacis vobis 
condiciones, pro vetusto hospitio quod mihi vobtscum est ad vos 
veni. Liv. 21, 13,2. While he has stayed in the enemy's camp— 
whether the fault be his or yours—I have come ¢o you (am here 
now); for J was desirous that you should not overlook the posst- 
bilities of preservation and peace. Veni would issue in an adsum ; 
but to it is attached the hope which existed in the speaker’s mind 
at starting, as well as afterward. 

Ut filius cum illa habitet apud te, hoc vesirum consilium {uit. 
Ter. Phorm. 933-4. You want my son to live with her at your 
house—that was your plan. The aorist_fuzt goes back to the time 
of guom repudium alterae remiserim quae dotis tantumdem dabat, 
a few lines before, while the purpose is put as still entertained. 

Sed senatus consulta duo iam facta sunt odiosa, guod in consulem 
facta putantur, Catone et Domitio postulante, unum, ut apud 
magistratus inguiri liceret, alterum, cuius domi divisores habitarent, 
adversus rem publicam. Cic. ad Att. 1, 16,12. But a couple of 
odious decrees have been passed, which are thought to aim at the 
consul..., one tothe effect that an examination before magistrates 
should be permitted, the other, etc. The tam facta sunt looks 
upon the decrees as being now law; the zf-clause looks at the 
aim with which they were passed. 

“Ut me omnes,” inquit, “ pater, tuo sanguine ortum vere ferrent, 
provocatus equestria haec spolia capta ex hogte caeso porto.” Liv. 
8, 7,13. That all men might say with justice, father, that Iam of 
your blood, I bring these spoils taken from the dead body of my 
challenger. The motive wt. ferrent (probably) goes back to the 
beginning of the act of orto, while the act of Jorfo itself still 
goes on. 

In final clauses, then, the secondary tenses of the subjunctive 
are chosen when and because they will express the speaker’s 
meaning, and not because of a Law of Sequence. 

The case for the Law of the Sequence of Tenses seems to be 
in a curious state. It would be supposed that a law laid down as 
this is would cover a considerable range of facts. But a detailed 
examination has shown us, first, that in nearly all the dependent 
constructions of which the subjunctive is capable, the present, 
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perfect, and aorist are absolved from the Law, the tense being 
used (just as if there were no law) because it expresses that which 
the speaker has, in the particular verb in question, to say; and 
secondly, that in nearly all the dependent constructions of which 
the subjunctive is capable the imperfect and pluperfect are likewise 
absolved from the Law, the tense being used (precisely as if there 
were no law) because it expresses that which the speaker has, in 
the particular verb in question, to say ; in short, a detailed examin- 
ation has shown that in the great mass of the dependent sub- 
junctive constructions possible to the Roman language, the present, 
the perfect, the aorist, the imperfect, and the pluperfect are exempt 
from the Law. But these are all the tenses that the Romans had. 
Clearly, then, this kingdom ruled by the Sequence of Tenses is 
under strong suspicion of being a kingdom in dream-land. 

Under this condition of affairs, we shall be obliged, in our second 
paper, to set up and examine the hypothesis naturally suggested 
by the negative results thus far reached, namely, the exact oppo- 
site of the doctrine formulated by Engelmann; which will then be 
as follows: “A subjunctive clause is, in regard to its tense,” not 
“dependent upon the principal sentence”: in dependent as in 


independent subjunctives, the tense conveys meaning, and owes its 
choice to that fact. 


WILLIAM GARDNER HALE. 
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IIL—SEVEN HYMNS OF THE ATHARVA-VEDA. 


The following contributions to the exegesis of the Atharva- Veda 
are, in the main, the result of studies in its ritual literature, notably 
the Kaucika-satra, along with its commentary by Darila.'' As the 
results arrived at here differ very much from those previously 
offered by such authorities as Weber, Ludwig, Zimmer, Grill and 
others, it may not be amiss to present here a few general statements 
as to the value of the ritual literature of the Atharvan, when em- 
ployed as an instrument for the exposition of that Veda. 

In the first place it is to be noted that the Kaucika and its 
accessory literature in the vast majority of cases handle the 
Atharvan materials in perfect accord with the interpretations arrived 
at independently by Western scholars. The character of many 
hymns is indeed so transparent as to leave no room for any doubt. 
This fact ensures a certain respectability to the traditions of the 
ritual. 

Secondly, the Kaucika does not as a rule represent its own 
opinion, arrived at independently, of the value of a given Atharvan 
hymn, but the value in which the diaskeuasts themselves found 
and incorporated it. Up to that point the Kaucika is to be re- 
garded as fully authoritative. In general, then, criticism must not 
be directed so much against the ritual as against the composition 
of the hymn itself. Here there is, no doubt, some secondary 
application of mantra material, not infrequently accompanied by 
such modifications of the text as would render the mantras more 
suitable for the purpose in hand. From this point of view the 
opinions of the Kaucika, as they represent only the diaskeuasis, 
are to be subjected to constant criticism. We may illustrate this 
statement by our treatment of I 14. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that the hymn was employed as a charm against a rival 
woman in the earliest history of the Atharvan; at the time when 
the hymn was incorporated into the miscellaneous collection making 


1 Abstracts of six of the hymns commented upon here (all but VI 100) were 
published previously in the Proceedings of the American Oriental Society for 
May, 1885 (Vol. XIII, p. xlii fg.), for May, 1886 (ibid. p. cxii fg.), and for Oct. 
1886 (ibid. p. cxxxii fg.) 
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up the first book of that Veda it can no longer have been used in 
the Atharvan schools as a funeral song, as it would otherwise have 
found a place among the funeral mantras of the eighteenth book. 

Thirdly, the cases where the ritual applies the same hymn in 
more than one way are to be considered by themselves. Here 
independent criticism must establish the earliest use and point out 
the cause of the secondary use. The secondary use seems to be 
always the product of conscious formalism, not due to a lack of 
insight into the true character of the hymn. This point is capable 
of abundant illustration. A single instance may be dwelt upon 
here. AV. I 2 and 3 are employed in Kaug. 25, 6 and 10 as 
charms against diarrhoea and against retention of urine and con- 
stipation. Both hymns begin with the pratika vidmda@ cardsya 
pitdram. The same pratika appears in list of battle-hymns 
(samgramikani) at Kaug. 14, 7. This is a conscious secondary 
employment of verses beginning with a statement savoring of 
strife: ‘We know the father of the arrow,’ etc. In most cases the 
primary function of a hymn is easily distinguished. 

The interpretations which follow are made with full conscious- 
ness of the doubts which justly beset interpretations of mantra 
material, by the light gained from their employment in the sitras. 
Whether sufficient care has been shown in the use of this material 
I shall leave others to judge. 


Formula against diarrhoea. 


This hymn has been translated by Weber, Ind. Stud. IV 394. 
He entitles it ‘Formel gegen das reissen,’ and translates as 
follows ; 


1. ‘Des pfeiles vater kennen wir, den vieltrankenden Parjanya, 
Auch seine mutter kennen wir die erd’ die vielerzeugende. 
2. ‘Bogenschnur! schlinge dich um uns, mach meinen leib wie 
stein so hart! 
Kraftvoll weit fort die feinde du, hinweg die hasser schleudre ! 
3- ‘ Wenn die sehne schlingend sich um den bogen, 
Den schwirr’nden pfeil jauchzend begriisst den raschen,— 
Von uns Indra! wend’ das geschoss, das scharfe. 
4. ‘Wie zwischen himmel und erde des pfeiles spitze aufwarts 
fliegt, 
So zwischen reissen und rheuma stelle sich dieser binsenstiel.’ 
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The word which is here translated by ‘ reissen’ is dsréva, and this 
forms the pivot about which the exegesis of the hymn revolves. 
It occurs also in II 3 and VI 44, and the translators are by no 
means agreed as to its value. Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, trans- 
lates dsrava by ‘ festering of a wound’ (‘das eitern von ungeheilten 
wunden’); Ludwig wavers in his translations : in II 3 he translates 
it by ‘ krankheitsanfall’ (Der Rig-Veda, III, p. 507); in VI 44 
by ‘erkaltungsanfall’ (ibid., p. 509). Grill, Hundert lieder des 
Atharva-Veda, p. 14, translates II 3, and renders dsvdva by ‘ boser 
fluss.’ The word is the same in all places, as can be seen from its 
constant association with voga, and the disagreement of the trans- 
lators points clearly to the fact that each one has judged the word 
subjectively, bending the evident etymological meaning of the 
word one way or another (a/sru-+d@). But it is equally evident 
that the primary meaning of an expression ‘a flowing to’ may 
be utilized in so many different ways, that the etymology itself 
affords only the most unstable guidance. 

Yet the etymology of the word is vindicated by its real value in 
the Atharvan, at Ieast as forcibly as in the translations above. The 
word means diarrhoea, and contains the same root as the Greek 
word. This is implied in the second verse in Weber’s translation : 
‘Bogenschnur! schlinge dich um uns, mach’ meinen leib wie stein 
so hart!’ and this is accompanied in practice by the very proceed- 
ing indicated here in the verse. The performances which are 
associated with this hymn and with AV. II 3 are described in 
Kaug. 25, 6-9: 

Kaug. 25, 6: vidma garasya ’do yad iti mufijacirah rajjva 
badhnati. 

Darila: prathamena ado yad iti va mufijacirah pumkhadhara- 
kastham sitre prapte rajve ’ty ucyate | atisdrabhadigajyam asra- 
vacabdasya tadvadituat (Cod. -vavitvat). 

‘With the hymn I 2or II 3 he ties the head of a stalk of muaja- 
grass with a cord’ (to the sick person?); and the commentator 
adds: ‘this isa cure for diarrhoea, because the word dsvd@va means 
that.’ Cf. also the fourth verse of the hymn: ‘As the missile in 
its (upward) flight hangs between heaven and earth, so may the 
munja-grass stand between sickness and diarrhoea.’ 

7. akrtilostavalmikau parilikhya payayati. 

Dar. : parilikhanam carnikaranam. 

‘One grinds up a lump of earth from a field, and a lump con- 


taining ants,’ and gives it to the sick person to drink.’ 
1Cf. the word upajika in II 3, 4, and its explanation below under VI 100. 
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8. sarpisa” limpatz. 

‘One anoints him with sacrificial melted butter.’ 

9. apidhamati. 

Dar.: apane dhamati atisarinam (Cod. sérinam). 

Further evidence corroborating the view taken of this hymn by 
the Hindu authorities is to be found in its situation. The hymn 
next following in the Atharvan, and applied after it in the Kaugika, 
deals with the opposite trouble, constipation and retention of urine, 
according to the agreeing opinion of the two European translators 
(Weber, ib., p. 395; Zimmer, ib., p. 394), and of the Kaucika and 
Darila. Its opening verse is very like the first verse of the hymn 
we have been treating: ‘We know the father of the arrow, Par- 
janya of hundredfold manly power ; by this may I bring prosperity 
to thy body; make thy outpouring upon the earth; out of thee 
let it come, with the sound dé/.’ Parjanya is the god of rain; and 
it is clear that these necessary functions are viewed symbolically 
as a raining down upon the earth, and hence under the control of 
that god. 


I 12. 


Prayer to lightning conceived as the cause of fever, headache and 
coughs. 


This hymn has been treated by Weber, Ind. Stud. IV, p. 405. 
He entitles it ‘Gegen hitziges fieber,’ and translates : 

1. ‘ Ein rother stier als erste frucht der nachgeburt zieht mit regen 
donnernd mit gliihendem lufthauch. Unsern leib schon’ er, der da 
grad ausgehend reisst, der in einiger starke sich in drei weisen 
theilt.’ 

A red bull, the first product of the afterbirth, comes on thunder- 
ing with rain, with glowing breath of wind. May he spare our 
bodies, he who going straight tears, who in single strength divides 
himself in three. 

In the notes Weber remarks: ‘The red bull can only refer to 
burning fever. Inasmuch as the bull is called javdyujah (the 
product of the afterbirth), puerperal fever, or the fever of a child, 
must be referred to.’ 

2. ‘Dich der alle g’lenke durchzieht mit gluthen, verehren wir 
mit opferspend’ uns neigend. Wir fesseln ihn mit unserer spende 
festigend, der da ergriff greifend die glieder dieses. 

3- ‘Vom kopfschmerz ihn lése und von dem husten, und wer 
sonst noch glied ihn fiir glied erfasst hat. Aus dunst, aus wind 
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wer da gezeugt, wer dorrend, den baumen zu heb’ sich der schmerz, 
den bergen. 

4. ‘ Heil meinem obern korper sei und heil meinem untern leib ! 
Heil meinen vier gelenken sei, Heil meinem k6rper insgesammt.’ 

Ludwig has, as far as I know, not translated this hymn; he 
mentions it, however, Rig-Veda, III, p. 343, assuming that it is 
perhaps directed against inflammation. Zimmer also refers to it 
(Altindisches Leben, p. 390) in connection with the word vé¢a in 
the first verse, which he would translate by wound, identifying 
vata with wound etymologically also. The compound vétabhrajas, 
as he understands it, would then mean ‘ suffering from wound-fever.’ 

- Zimmer remarks that the hymn is rendered much clearer by this 
explanation of vé@fa. Thus both Ludwig and Zimmer do not 
modify materially Weber’s view (Gegen hitziges fieber). 

I would present right here a different explanation of the hymn. 
It is to be entitled : ‘ Prayer to lightning conceived as the cause of 
fever, headache and colds.’ I translate as follows: ‘ 

1. ‘The first red bull, born from the [cloud-] womb (literally, 
the placenta), born of wind and the cloud (vaétabhrajas emended 
to vatabhrajas ; cf. verse 3a), comes on thundering with the rain. 
May he, who cleaving goes straight on, spare our bodies ; he who, 
a single force, divides himself in three. 

2. ‘ Bowing down to thee who fastenest thyself with heat upon 
every limb, we would reverence thee with oblation; we would 
reverence with oblation the crooks and angles of thee, that hast 
vigorously seized the limbs of this one. 

3. ‘ Release him from headache and also from cough, which has 
entered every joint of him; may he who is born of the cloud, and 
born of the wind, the whizzing [lightning] (cf. RV. VI 3, 8d, vid- 
yin nd davidyot svébhih gigsmath ; and RV. IV to, 4e, pra te 
nd stanayanti cuigmah), strike the trees and the mountains.’ 

The fourth verse is of no significance. 

Before discussing the evidence that may be adduced from 
native tradition concerning this hymn, it will be useful to point out 
the reason why those who examined it have adhered unanimously 
to the conception ‘Against fever’ in the face of such patent diffi- 
culties as are apparent in the translation made on this supposition. 
The first book of the AV. is a miscellaneous collection of hymns 
containing for the most part, though not unfailingly, four verses 
each (cf. AV. XIX 23, 1; Atharvanukramani, I 1, 13; Ath. 

Paric. 48, 9, 10; Gop. Br. I 1,8; Ind. Stud. IV 433 ; XVII 178). 
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There is no definite order in the arrangement of the hymns inside 
of the book, but there is a marked tendency to group two or even 
more having the same or a similar subject together. The first 
book begins with a single hymn of a more general philosophical 
character, as do several of the succeeding books (II, IV, V) ; then fol- 
low a pair of magic formulas, one against diarrhoea, the other against 
retention of urine and constipation ; then follow three hymns to the 
waters ; then two against witchcraft ; then follow two hymns which, 
thaugh entirely different in subject-matter (the ninth is a varcasya- 
hymn, the tenth a charm against dropsy), have this in common, 
that they mention the god Varuna in the first verse. Then comes 
the eleventh hymn, a charm for easy delivery in childbed. The 
last three verses of this hymn end with the refrain: dva jarayu 
padyatém, ‘may the placenta come down’; in addition to this the 
word jardyu occurs thrice more in the course of the last three 
verses. Now, there can be no doubt that the diaskeuast has 
placed our hymn (I 12) immediately after I 11 simply because it 
begins with the word jarayujdh. This does not argue that he 
did not know the true nature of the hymn; on the contrary, it is 
quite clear that he recognized its association with lightning, because 
he has placed after it I 13,a hymn which is evidently a prayer 
to lightning (xdmas te vidyite, etc.). He simply placed I 12 after 
I 11 because, for lack of any other external norm of arrangement 
(such as an alphabetical one, which the Hindus somehow have : 
never evolved), the word jardyujdh offered as good a point of 
linkage as any other they had at hand, and they did not trouble 
themselves about the intrinsic incongruence of the two hymns and 
the difference between the word javayu in its concrete meaning 
‘placenta’ in I 11, and its metaphorical ‘cloud-womb’ in I 12. 
And it is not to be wondered at that European readers should 
have seized upon this erroneous suggestion with such energy as 
to be influenced by it in deciding what was the purpose of the 
hymn. 

The native treatment of this hymn exhibits considerable diverg- 
ence, owing to its double character. It is a hymn to lightning ; 
and, on the other hand, the diseases attributed to lightning present 
even more salient and practical points, which are made prominent 
in its designation: and its ritual application. So the Anukramani 
(1 1, 7) simply designates it as a yakgsmandganam suktam, a hymn 
which cures yakgma, consumption (cf. the word asds, ‘from 
cough,’ in the third verse) ; in the ganamala, Atharva-paricista 34, 
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7, it begins the sakmandganagana (a group of hymns designed 
to cure ¢akman, various diseases: fever, headache, etc.). The 
Ka4ucika employs it twice, presenting its two main characteristics. 
In 38, 1-10 it is used in a charm against thunderstorms, along 
with I 13 and VII 11, which are palpably hymns addressed to 
lightning: 

Kaug. 38, 1: jarayuja iti durdinam ayan pratyuttisthati. 

Darila: durdinam meghanam vinagahetuh | tadvinagaya” gachan 
saktam japan | pratyuttisthati gacchati ’ty arthah | prayagcittam 
durdinagrayatvat, 

2. anvrcam udavajrath. 

Dar.: pratyuttisthati praharanamamtra (/ for mamtraih? AV. ° 
X 5,15, 42, 50) cat, tad udavajrasamskarasya cirakalanispattes 
tatag ca vinadgah sydat. 

3. asy-ulmuka-kigkur tin adaya. 

Dar.: asih prasiddhah | ulmukawca grhitva |. . . kimkura- 
vah (/) mukhiko (/) ksirah | tan adaya pratyuttisthati durdinam. 

4. nagno lalatam unmrjanah. 

Dar.: nagnah durdinam pratyuttisthati ’ty ¢esah | lalatarh 
mardayan. 

5. utsadya bahyato ’igarakapale cigrucarkara juhoti. 

Dar.: grhapatalam (-patam) apaniya grhat (Cod. grahdta) 
bahir avasthito’ngarapirne kapale cigrupatrani juhoti | carkara 
va juhoti, 

6. kerarkav adadhati. 

Dar.: keraparni ’ti ya surastre pundarike ’ti (? Cod. puvari- 
keti) malavegu utsadya (Cod. ucchadya) kerarkav (Cod. ve-) adad- 
haty amgarakapale na ca ubhayatra tamtram vikrstadecatvat. 

7. varsaparitah pratilomakarsitas trih parikramya khadayain 
arkam kgipram sathwvapati, 

Dar.: evan pirvatra arkam kgipram samvapati | varsend 
tipidito varsaparitah ...| gartah svabhdvajah trih sarvatra 
gatva khadayém arkasamuptajalam (Cod. -samuta-) prakrtena 
suktena pindikrtam ksgipati cighram. 

The hymn is employed further in Kaug. 26, 1-10 in a perform- 
ance which is distinctly described by Darila as a ¢givorugabhai- 
gajyam, ‘cure for headache,’ a description which fits the ceremony 
in every respect, and which is supported by verse 3a of the hymn 
(muncd girsaktya utd kdsd enam). As it contributes nothing to 
the understanding of the hymn itself, this reference may suffice. 
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I 14. 
A woman's incantation against a rival. 


This hymn has been translated three times, by Weber, Indische 
Studien IV 408; Ludwig, Der Rig-Veda, Vol. III, p. 459, and 
Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 314, The translators agree in 
regarding the hymn as a marriage hymn. Weber entitles it: 
‘Bei der hochzeit’; Zimmer is even more explicit, assuming that 
the hymn was spoken at the end of the marriage ceremony. 
Weber’s and Zimmer’s translations are so similar that it may 
suffice to present an English paraphrase for both : 

1. ‘ The joy of love and glory do I take from her to myself, as 
a wreath from a tree; like a mountain with broad foundation may 
she dwell a long time with [my] parents.’ 

This is supposed to come from the mouth of the groom, in the 
presence of the bride’s relatives, who thereupon reply : 

2. ‘This maiden here, O ruler, shall be surrendered to thee as 
thy wife ; let her be bound in the house of [thy] mother, of [thy] 
brother, and of [thy] father. 

3. ‘She shall be the head of thy family; to thee we surrender 
her now; long may she live with thy parents, until her head turns 
gray (?)’ (so Z.; ‘ streaming blessings from head to foot,’ W.). 

Then the young husband replies : 

4. ‘With the prayer of Asita, Kagyapa, and Gaya doI tie thy 
fortune to myself, as the sisters tie the trunk.’ 

Zimmer adds: ‘ The sisters here referred to can only be those of 
the newly-married girl.’ The trunk, he thinks, contains the dowry ; 
and he adds further : ‘ The prospect of a rich dowry helped many 
a maiden who would otherwise have remained a spinster to obtain 
a husband.’ 

Ludwig translates in a manner essentially the same, though with 
considerable variation in detail, and with more reserve in supply- 
ing pronouns and determining speakers: 

1. ‘Gliick, schénheit hab ich ihr aufgebunden, wie an den baum 
den kranz; wie ein berg mit breitem boden weile lang disz bei den 
altern. 

2. ‘Dises madchen, o kGnig, ist dein, o bandiger, zur frau 
wurde sie niedergeworfen ; an der mutter, des vaters, des bruders 
haus werde sie gefesselt. 

3. ‘Schiitzerin deines hauses ist dise, o konig, dise wir iiber- 
geben dir; lang verweile sie bei den Altern, schiittle segen von 
ihrem haupte. 
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4. ‘Mit Asita’s brahma, Kagyapa’s und Gaya’s binde ich wie 
die (schwestern) finger die vorratskammer so ich fest zu dein 
gliick.’ 

Against this general understanding of the hymn stands the 
pregnant fact that it is not referred to in the tenth book of the 
Kaucika, where five chapters are devoted to the marriage-ritual. 
It is, however, rubricated in the second half of the fourth book, 
consisting of three chapters and a half (33-36), and entitled by 
the commentator stri-karmani ‘women’s rites’; and the scruple 
suggested by its absence from the tenth book might admit of being 
removed. But the Kaucika offers also evidence of a positive 
character. The hymn is employed in a ritual evidently of a 
sinister character, quite unsuited to the joyous occasion with which 
the imagination of the translators has connected it. Thus: Kauc. 
36, 15: bhagam asya varca ti mala-nigpramanda- (Dar. kridé- 
yavargajendukah)-dantadhavana-kegam iganahataya (D. jvara- 
hatayah) anustaranya va kogam ulikhaladarane trigile nikhanatz, 
‘with the hymn I 14 one buries a (her?) wreath, 2/stramanda, 
teeth-cleaner, and hair, the oga (vulva ?) of a cowslain by Rudra, 
or of a burial-cow, in the hole of a mortar containing three stones’ ; 
16. malam upamathya ’nvaha (D. vimathya ? MS. vimahyam), 
‘one repeats [the hymn] stirring up the wreath’; 17. ¢vinz kega- 
mandalani (D. punjakecan) krsnasitrena vigrthya (D. baddhva) 
trigile (D. nihanti) ‘gmottaradnz, ‘tying separately three tufts of 
[her] hair, [he buries them] in the hole containing the three stones, 
above [each] stone’; 18. athd ’syai bhagam utkhanati : 


yam te bhagam nicakhnus trigile yam catuhgile | 
idam tam utkhanamasi prajaya ca dhanena ca, 


‘then one digs up her dhaga (fortune? vulva ?) [with the verse] 
“what dhaga of thine they buried, in a place containing three 
stones or four stones, that we now dig up again, together with 
offspring and wealth.”’ 

The commentary is very corrupt in this passage, and many 
points in the ceremony are not clear; but its character is plainly 
sinister. The hymn as it stands is to be regarded as a woman’s 
incantation against a rival, and to be translated as follows : 

1. ‘I have taken to myself her fortune (d4aga) and glory, as 
[one takes] a wreath from a tree; as a mountain with broad foun- 
dation, may she dwell a long time with her relatives (? Aztrgz). 

2. ‘ Let this girl be subjected to thee as thy wife, O king Yama; 
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[till then] let her be fixed to the house of [her] mother and 
brother and father. 

3. ‘O king [Yama,] this [girl shall be] thy housekeeper; to thee 
do we give her over; [till that] may she long sit with her relatives 
(? pztrgz), until her hair is scattered from her head (?). 

4. ‘ With the incantation of Asita and Kagyapa and Gaya do I 
bind up thy fortune, as sisters [pack something] within a casket 
(koga).’ 

The ceremony which the Kaugika attaches to this hymn is by 
no means clear in all details, and, moreover, contains the unknown 
word 2ighramanda, which the corrupt explanation of Darila does 
not quite elucidate, But I imagine the procedure to have been 
somewhat as follows: A wreath belonging to the woman against 
whom the devotio is undertaken (cf. the word svajam in the first 
verse of the hymn), along with uncanny, defiling substances (e. g. 
the vulva of a cow slain by Rudra, or of a burial-cow), is crammed 
into a cavity made by a large mortar, where three stones are also 
placed. This symbolizes the defilement and the crushing of the 
wreath, z. ¢. the grace and loveliness of the hated woman (?), 

Then, moreover, the wreath is taken out and stirred (whirled) 
about, while the hymn is again chanted against the woman. 

Then three locks of hair coming from the hated woman (?) are 
placed in the hole of the mortar, so that the three stones lie on 
the top of the locks, alternately a stone and a lock, 

Finally, the fortune (vz/va, with double entente ?) of the hated 
woman, which has been dug into the hole of the mortar, is again 
dug out for the benefit of the woman who practises the evil rite 
(? cf. bhdgam asya vdrca adisi in the first verse of the hymn). 

Any doubt as to the fact that the Atharvavedins regarded the 
hymn in this light, will certainly be dispelled by observing the sur- 
roundings among which it is found in the Kaugika, It is preceded 
by a ceremony which centres about AV. V1 130 (Kaug. 36, 13, 
14), which the translators (Weber, Ind. Stud. V 244; Ludwig, 
Der Rig-Veda, III 515; Grill, Hundert lieder des Atharva-Veda, 
p. 36) agree in regarding as a charm of a wife, intended to kindle 
- anew the love of a truant husband. It is followed by the ceremony 
which attaches itself to AV. III 18 (Kaug. 36, 19-24), which the 
translators (Weber, Ind. Stud. V 222, XVII 264; Zimmer, Alt- 
indisches Leben, p. 307) regard as a charm for the captivation of a 
man, and for supplanting a more favored rival. 

I cannot, however, leave this hymn without pointing out some facts 
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which may seriously modify the explanation given above. Clearly 
the Kaucika takes the view of the hymn, which was expounded 
above. And it may be presumed the diaskeuasts of the Atharvan 
held the same view. But it seems to me that traces of a more 
original application are not wanting. The word fz/rsu, translated 
above doubtingly by ‘ with her relatives,’ means naturally ‘among 
the fathers or manes.’ The third stanza of the hymn, considered 
independently, would be easily explained as one uttered at the 
funeral of a maiden, and it seems possible that the entire hymn 
represents similar material somewhat worked over for the occasion. 
Secondary employment of material employed primarily in the 
burial service is certainly contained in stanzas 2-4 of RV. VII 55 
(see Aufrecht, Ind. Stud. IV 342), and in stanzas 7-8 of AV. II 
12. In the latter case the transition from primary to secondary 
value is quite similar to that which seems to have taken place 
here. That the hymn AV. II 12 is not uttered by one subjected 
to a fire-ordeal, but is an imprecation against an enemy who is 
attempting to thwart some holy practice, I shall hope to prove 
elsewhere. At any rate the last two verses represent a modifica- 
tion of funeral verses for the purpose of injuring an enemy, and 
the same assumption seems likely to hold good for AV. I 14 asa 
whole. 

I add the curious statement of the Anukramani as to this hymn : 
namas te astu (1 13). bhagam asya (114) itt sakte vaidyute dve 
anustubhe prathamamh vaidyutam param varunam vo yamyan va 
prathamena vidyutam astaud dvitiyena tadartham yamam. There 
seems to be no reason for associating these hymns, nor for regard- 
ing I 14 as having anything to do with lightning. It may be noted 
that the treatise regards the word yama in the hymn as a proper 
name, and not an epithet (‘ruler’ [Bandiger, Herrscher] of the 
translators). 

The concluding word of verse 3, camopyat, rendered by Zimmer 
‘until (her hair) turn gray,’ on authority of a conjecture of the 
Petersburg lexicon, is in reality unexplainable. The quarter-verse, 
a girgsnth gamdpyat, is, indeed, easily filled out by reading it as Z 
cirsandh gamdpiat; but may not the “ hair” and the “ three tufts of 
hair” of the Kaucika suggest the possible emendation 2 ¢irgsnah 
kécam dpyat ‘till she has shed the hair from her head,’ z. e. ‘ has 
grown bald’? Or is the word to be emended to samépiat (a/vap 


+a-+ sam)? 
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II 11. 
The sraktya-mani, an amulet from the sraktya-tree. 


This hymn has been translated by Weber, Ind. Stud. XIII, p. 
163. who entitles it ‘ The sva@ktya-amulet, a counter-incantation.’ 
The purpose of the hymn is doubtless correctly stated (cf. stanzas 
2and 3: pratyabhicarano’si ... prati tam abhi cara yo ’sman 
dvesti yam vayam dvigmah). The description of the svaktya (or 
sraktya, AV. VIII 5. 4, 7, 8)-amulet, however, as given by 
Weber, is based simply on an etymology. He derives the word 
from svakti ‘corner,’ and defines svaktya and sraktya as ‘many- 
cornered.’ Thus he is led to believe that the amulet in question 
was made of a polished jewel or crystal, an opinion which is 
adopted and expanded by Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 263. 

The word sraktya occurs in the paribhdaga-sitra, Kaug. 8, 15, 
which gives a list of plants and trees that are regarded as ¢anta 
‘holy’: paligo- ’dumbara- jambu- kampila- srag- vangha- ¢iriga- 
svaktya- varana- bilva- jangida- kutaka- garhya- galivala- vetasa- 
gimbala- sipuna- tunyu- pitudaravah 
gantah. Darila defines the word sraktya by tilaka (sraktyas tila- 
kah). Moreover, at Kaug. 39, 1 the word svaktya occurs in a siatra 
which serves as rubric to the hymn now in question: dagya@ duagir 
asi sraktyam badhnati. Déarila’s comment is as follows: 
cantyudakante bandhanam .. . sraktyavikarah, sraktyamanth, 
svaktyas tilakah, krtyagamanartham. 

According to this, the svaktya is a kind of t/aka-tree. The 
fact that it is counted as gata ‘holy,’ in Kauc. 8, 15, designates it 
a priori as pratyabhicarana ‘suitable for warding off witchcraft’ ; 
the antithesis between ¢ant7 and abhicara is common and technical 
in the ritual. Thus the Atharvaniya-paddhati of the Kaucgika in 
the introduction: samhhitavidhim vakgyamah, ¢antika-paustika- 
"bhicarikant samhitavidhau (2. e. in the Kaugika) wktant, trivid- 
hani karmani vidhikarmani avidhikarmayi uchrayakarmani. In 
Kaug. 3, 19, purastaddhoma ajyabhigah samsthitahomah samr- 
ddhih cantanam iti, the word ¢antanam is glossed by Darila with 
na "“bhicarikanam. Ath. Parig. 21, 3 (sambhara-lakganam) : 
sduvarnah cantiko proktah palago va ’tha khadirah, abhicare 
vigesena kuryat sruvam ayomayam. The word sraktya is a vrddhi- 
derivative from svaktya and means ‘amulet made from the svakiya- 
tree.’ Support is thus furnished for the unauthenticated meaning 
of tilakad ‘eine art halsschmuck,” reported by Bohtlingk in the 
smaller dictionary. 
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The vegetable kingdom is a favorite source of the manz or 
amulet. In the list of ‘holy’ trees given above from Ka4uc. 8, 15, 
amulets are furnished by the udumbara (AV. XIX 31), the 
parna (or palaga, III 5), the jangida’ (II 4; XIX 35), and the 
varana (V1 85; X3). At Kauc. 11, 19 and 52, 18, ‘a mani con- 
sisting of a pair of equal érgnala-berries’ (yugmakrsnalam) is 
employed.* The hymn AV. II 9 sings the praises of the 
dagavrkga, which the Kaucika and Darila explain as an amulet 
consisting of ten different kinds of ‘holy’ wood’; cf. Weber, 
Ind. Stud. XIII 153 fg. At Kaug. 28, 7 the sadampuspa (Diarila: 
trisandhya) furnishes an amulet ‘employed in connection with 
AV. IV 20: pagyati sadampuspamanim badhnati. Compare 
also Kaug. 19, 22. 

It may be added that the hymn is employed further, in Kauc. 
39, 7, in connection with IV 4o, 17, 18,19; V 14, 31; VIII 5; 
X 1: duagir ast ye purastad iganam tva samam jyotir uto 
asy abandhukrt suparnas tva yam te cakrur ayam pratisaro yam 
kalpayanti ’ti mahacantim avapate. These pratikas, with the 
addition of those of VII 65. 1, 2, make up the second gana of the 
ganamala (Atharva-paricgista 34) which bears the name of &rtyd- 
gana. The Atharvanukramani defines it as follows: dizsya dusir 
asi krtyapratiharanasiktam krtyadiganadevatyam. Thehymn 
is mentioned also in Ath. Paric. 17, 2 (hastyagvadiksa): disya 
disir iti pratisaram abadhya (MSS. advadhya) ...and a passage 
in praise of the pratisara occurs ibid. 20. 6,7 (skandaydga or 
dhurtakalpa). Darila’s comment on Kaugika 19, 22 also treats 
of the pratisara. As the earlier meaning of pratisara does not 
seem to be altogether clear (see Aufrecht, Ind. Stud. IV 343; 
Weber, ibid. XIII 164; Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 263; 
Ludwig, Rig-Veda, III 345), the skandayaga-passage may be 
given in full: in gloka 5°, the MSS reading is értat patah ksudrat, 
with the variant &sudrah. The passage follows: ddityakartitam 
sitram tli pratisaram badhnati : 

Darila: jangido ’rjunah acala iti dakginatyah. 

Kaucika : asmin vasu (AV. 19, 1) yada ’badhnan (1 35, 1) nava pranan (V 
28, 1) yugmakrsnalam badhnati. Darila: Arsnalamanim vasayitva (cf. Kaug. 
7, 19) badhnati, sarvapramukhasddhanam ichato samakrenalam iti bahuvrihih 
krsnala raktake ’ti prasiddha. 

3’Kaucika 27, 5: dagavrkse gakalah. Darila: daganam ¢cantavrksanam 
gakalani (Cod. galani)’ti gakalo manih gakalasamuccayo (Cod. sakala-) mantra- 
lingat. 6, Kaug.: daga suhrdo japanto bhimrcanti. Dar.: athava daga mitra (!) 
japanta etat siktam abhimrganti picgacagrhitam (correct accordingly the passage 
as given by Grill, Hundert Lieder des Atharva-Veda, pp. 49, 50). 
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adityakartitam satram indrena trivrtikrtam 
agvibhyam granthito granthir brahmana pratisarah krtah. 


dhanyam yacasyam ayusyam agubhasya ca ghatanam 
badhnami pratisaram imam sarvagatrunibarhanam. 


raksobhyag ca picacebhyo gandharvebhyas tathat’va ca 
manusgyebhyo bhayam na ’sti yac ca syad duskriam kriam. 


svakrtat parakrtac ca duskrtat parimucyate 
sarvasmat patakan mukto bhaved viras tathat’va ca, 


abhicarat krtat ksudrat strikrtad agubham ca yat 
tavat tasya bhayam na ’sti yavat sitram sa dharayet. 


yavad apag ca gavag ca yavat sthasyanti parvatah 
tavat tasya bhayam na ’sti yah sutram dharayisyati, 


II 27. 
Charm against an opponent in debate. 


The root prach or prch, ‘ask,’ as is well known, is a secondary 
form : to wit, a part of the stem of an inchoative present, pr[¢]-cha-ti, 
transferred in use to’a verb-formation outside the primary present- 
system, 2. to the perfect, paprdcha ; to the verbals, -Archya, 
-pr' cham, -pr'che; to the passive prchydite ; and further to the 
derivatives, prach-, prcha, prchaka, pr'chya, and piprchigu. Most 
of the remaining forms and derivatives, dprat, dpraksit, prstd, 
prdstum, praksyati, prstva, prastavya, prastr, may be referred to 
either form of the root, to frag or to prach ; but for those belong- 
ing to the oldest dialect, notably for dpvat and dpraksit, a refer- 
ence to frag is preferable (cf. Whitney, Skt. Gr., §220). Finally, 
for the original form frag, the Vedic prag-na, ‘ question, debate,” 
gives unmistakable testimony, to say nothing of the evidence of 
the related languages. 

I believe that there are three other Vedic words which are cer- 
tainly derivatives of frag, ‘ask,’ though they have hitherto been. 
misunderstood. These are: 

1. pra’¢, ‘debate, dispute.’ 

2. prdtipra¢, ‘opponent, one disputing against another.’ 

3. pratipragita, ‘one assailed in debate,’ or, simply, ‘ opponent.” 

These words occur in an exorcism addressed to the Jafa-plant, 
Atharva-Veda, II 27, and in its ritual application in the Kaucika. 
Verses 2-6 do not affect the question here in hand; I therefore 
quote only the first and last : 
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1. néc chdtruh pra’gam jayati sdhamana ’bhibhiu'r asi: 
pra'cam prdtipraco jahy arasa’n krnv ogadhe. 

7. tdsya pra’gam tudm jahi na indra ’bhida' sali: 

ddhi no cdktibhth praci ma’m iuttaram krdhi. 


The hymn has been translated by Weber, 1873, Indische Studien, 
XIII 190; by Ludwig, 1878, Der Rig-Veda, III 461; and by 
* Grill, 1879, Hundert Lieder des Atharva-Veda, p. 18. All three 
derive the words pra’¢ and praliprag from the root ag, ‘eat,’ 
with gra, and regard the hymn accordingly as an incantation 
against robbers of provisions, pronounced in order to protect 
granaries and store-rooms. The renderings of the above-quoted 
verses by Weber, Ludwig, and Grill, respectively, are as follows: 


1. ‘ Dass mir die Vorrathe der Feind 
nicht raub’! sieghaft du, machtig bist ! 

Schlag’ fort, die mir die Vorrathe 
schad’gen, mach’ kraftlos sie, o Kraut! 


7. ‘ Vernichte dessen Vorrathe 
o Indra! der uns feindet an. 
Segne mit deinen Kriaften uns ! 
lass in Vorrath’n mich oben stehn!’ 


1. ‘Nicht der feind soll genusz von speise erlangen; iiber- 
waltigend, sigerin bist du; | den genusz des genuszfeindlichen 
schlage, mach ihn saftlos [avasa’m], o kraut. 

7. ‘Dessen genusz von speise vernichte, der o fiirst uns anfein- 
det, | segne uns mit deinen kraften ; an genusz mach mich zum 
hochsten.’ 

1. ‘ Der Feind raub nicht die Zehrung uns ; 
du bist ja machtig, iiberstark ; 
Wer uns die Zehrung vorwegzehrt, 
dem nimm, o Kraut, die Lebenskraft ! 


7. ‘Den Vorrath, Indra, schlage dem 
in Boden, der uns feindlich ist ; 
Durch Machterweise sprich uns zu, 
den reichsten Vorrath schenke mir! ’ 


These translations entirely miss the point of the hymn. It has 
nothing to do with provisions or granaries. It is rather a charm 
uttered by an intending disputant before entering upon a debate 
in the sadha or parigad, the assembly of the village, and addressed 
ito the Jata-plant. I render: 
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1. ‘May the enemy not win the debate. Thou art mighty and 
overpowering. Overcome the debate of [each one] who debates 
against us. Render them stupid, O plant. 

7. ‘Overcome thou the debate of the one who is hostile to us, 

-O Indra. Encourage us with thy might. Render me superior in 
dispute.’ 

The general interpretation and this translation are suggested 
by the Kaucika-satra 38, 17 ff. Satra 17 reads: zyam virud 
iti madugham khadann aparajitat parigadam avrajati, “ With the 
hymn, ‘This plant’ [AV. I 34], he approaches the assembly 
from the northeast, while chewing honey-plant.” The commen- 
tator, Darila, explains the purpose of the ceremony : parvottare*' 
konat parisadam agacchati: janasamiham jyesti* madhukam* 
bhakgayan* avrajane mantrah.... pratyarthajapadosacamanam 
prayagcittam, ‘He approaches the assembly from the northeast : 
namely, the eldest [chieftain] approaches the crowd, reciting the 
charm while approaching. This is a prdyagcitta-ceremony, which 
counteracts the harm arising from hostile whisperings [2. e. the 
recitation of hostile incantations].’ The hymn I 34 is employed 
because it contains the praise of the persuasive madugha. 

The next passage, Siatra 18 ff., rubricates our hymn II 27, cited 
above. 18. mec chatrur iti pratipragitam: 19. anvaha: 20. 
badhnati: 21. malam saptapalagim dharayati. The translation, 
along with the bracketed commentary, is as follows: 18. “ With 
the charm, ‘May the enemy not’ [he approaches] the one against 
whom the debate is directed [from the northeast, while chewing 

pata-root].” 19. ‘He addresses with the charm [his opponent].’ 
20. ‘He binds [the pdtd-roots together].’ 21. ‘He carries a 
pata-garland containing seven leaves.’ Darila’s words are: to 
18, patamiulam khadann aparajitat pratipragitam avrajati ; to 19, 
prativadinam anvaha; to 21, patha*-srajam parnam* bibharti 
sarvasya dharanasya bahiu bandhamantralingat. For the last, 
cf. verse 3 of II 27. 

From all this it is perfectly clear that the rite is one which takes 
place in the Jarvzgad or communal assembly, and that the scholiast’s 
prativadinam, ‘opponent in dispute,’ is a gloss to pratipragitam. 
This last is accordingly a guasi-denominative participle from 
pratiprag, ‘debater-against’ (Whitney, Grammar, 11766), and 
means ‘ debated against.’ 

The word frag occurs once in the Kdaucika-text proper, 


1I have starred words whose reading is evidently faulty. 
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38, 24, and with the same meaning, ‘dispute.’ The passage is: 
23. brahma jajfianam ity adhyayan upakarigyann abhivyaharayati: 
24. pragam akhydsyan: 25. brahmodyam vadigyan. Darila’s 
comments are: to 23, updkarmasu gisyan abhivyahadrayati 
saiktam: kalahaparihara-* dogandgat prayagcittatvam ; to 24, 
pratipragnam kathayigyan siktam abhivyaharayati:... prativa- 
dino jayapanaca® prayagcitiatvam ; to 25, vedavakyavicaram * 
kathayigyan pratyarthina saha prativadino japanacat prayagcit- 
tatvam. 

The text, supplemented by the comment, may be paraphrased 
as follows: ‘When the teacher is about to begin the reading of 
the Veda, he lets the pupils recite the hymn AV. IV 1. When 
about to present to them a disputed question, he lets them recite 
the same hymn. Or when discussing with an opponent the mean- 
ing of Vedic sentences, he lets them recite the same hymn.’ 


VI 100. 
Ants as antidote against poison. 


Bartholomae, in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, XXVII 209, considers it 
impossible that Sanskrit d should ever change to 7. Although 
it may be granted that the current explanation of 7zhvd, ‘ tongue,’ 
out of dihva is, to say the least, very doubtful, yet the assump- 
tion seems*to be warrantable in the root jyut = dyut, ‘to shine’ 
(jyotis, ‘light,’ and jyotdya, ‘make bright,’ AV. VII 16, 1), in 
jyok, ‘a long time,’ from _*dyok, and jihmd, ‘slanting,’ for *dihmd 
= Soxpds; cf. K. Z. XI 3; XIX 422; XXV 1, 68, 149. In all 
these cases the change occurs before z, and is to be regarded as 
an exhibition of palatalization, in principle the same with corre- 
sponding changes in the Pali-Prakrit dialects. 

To these cases I would add an apparently incontestable case of 
ji derived from di. Vedic upajika (so! feminine rather than 
masculine), AV. II 3,4; VI 100, 2, is equivalent and derived 
from Vedic upadtka, masc. and fem., Cat. Br. XIV 1, 1, 8; Tait. 
Ar. V 1, 4; 10, 6, etc. The meaning of the word is everywhere 
‘a kind of ant.’ The explanation of upadikds is given right out 
in the Cat. Br. Joc. cit. by the word vamryas, ‘female ants,’ while 
upajikas has been explained as ‘ wassernixen, water-fairies.’ So 
Bohtlingk and Roth in the Petersburg Lexicon, I 949; Bohtlingk, 
Kurzgefasstes Worterbuch, I 239; Weber, Ind. Stud. XIII 139; 


1 Read parihdsa? ® Read japandgat. 3See PW. under mahavakya. 
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Ludwig, Der Rig-Veda, III 343, 507, 511. Weber already, oc. 
cit., suspected that the two words might be the same; this assump- 
tion may be rendered certain by a renewed consideration of AV. 
VI 100, along with the ritual action which accompanies it in the 
Kaucika. 

Ludwig, z4zd., p. 511, endows this magic formula with the title : 
‘ Heiliges wasser gegen gift,’ and translates as follows : 

1. ‘ Die gotter gabens, die sonne gabs, der himmel gabs, die erde 
gabs ; die drei Sarasvati gaben eines sinnes das gift-verderben. 

2. ‘das wasser, das die gottinen, die Upajika’s gossen auf die 
wiiste flache, mit diesem gottgesandten wasser sollt ihr diess gift 
vernichten. 

3. ‘der asura tochter bist du, auch der gotter schwester bist du, 
ausz himmel und erde entstanden hast kraftloss (saftlos?) du das 
gift gemacht.’ 

The point of the hymn is rather as follows: The upajikas or 
upadikas are a kind of ants who are endowed with the quality of 
producing water, and that, too, beneficent hedling water, wherever 
they appear, and consequently whenever they are applied. Accord- 
ing to the first and second verses of our hymn, the gods themselves 
endowed them with this noteworthy quality. They: are, accord- 
ingly, brought into contact with the bodies of poisoned persons 
in every possible manner. 

The most important passage in support of this construction, 
aside from the second verse of our hymn, is Tait. Ar. V 1, 4: 
upadika ydtra kva ca khananti tdd apd bhi trndanti, ‘Wherever 
the upadikas dig, there do they open out water.’ Cf. also Tait. 
Ar. V 5, 10; Samkhyakar, p. 113; Varah. Brhats. 54, 9 fg.; also 
Weber, zdid. Almost the same statement is contained in the 
second verse of the hymn. Ludwig’s translation is hampered by 
a certainly injurious emendation on the part of the editors of the 
vulgate text. The MSS unanimously read xupajika (accentless 
vocative); this they have emended to upajika. I would, accord- 
ingly, translate the verse, retaining the MS reading, as follows : 

‘That water, O upajikas, which the gods poured for you into the 
dry land, with this water, sent forth by the gods, do ye drive 
away this poison.’ 

That the upajikas, just as the upadikds, are in fact a kind of 
ants, can be seen from the ritual which is associated with the two 
hymns of the AV. in which the word occurs. Kaug. 31, 25 de- 
scribes the practice, which accompanies AV. VI 100: devé adur 
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iti valmikena usnena. 
Darila glosses the sitra as follows: valmikena saddhayati, band- 
hanadini, valmikam badhnati, valmikam payayati valmikam aca- 
mayati valmikam co ’snam krtva pralimpatt, visadisana. 

With the hymn AV. VI 100: ‘ He ties a lump from an ant-hill 
(Darila at Kaug. 8, 16: valmikavapa valmikamadhya /) to the 
body of the poisoned person, gives him some of it to drink, lets 
him rinse his mouth with it, and smears some of it, after it has 
been heated, over his body. That is an antidote against poison.’ 

AV. II 3, where the upajikas also occur, according to Kauc. 
25, 6 fg., is employed in connection with a cure for diarrhoea. 
Here also the lump from an ant-hill is introduced as a feature of 
the practice in st. 7: dkrtilosta-valmikdu parilikhya payayati ; 
see above under AV. I 2. 

I would finally observe that I regard upajthvikd, RV. VIII 102, 21 
=V. S. XI 74=T.S. IV 1, 10, 1, explained by vam7i in Nirukta, 
3, 2, as a further adaptation by popular etymology of uwpajikd. It 
is felt to mean something like ‘little tongue plus (upa) little tongue ’; 
cf. the shape of the ant." Mahidhara to V. S. XI 74 is acquainted 
with still another variant of this word: upajihvika upadikipa 
pippilikasadrgah ksudrajivah. This form seems in turn to repre- 
sent a modification, also by popular etymology, of upadika, thus 
again pointing to a nexus between this and upajikd. The lexicons 
have overlooked upadipika. 


VI 128. 
Propitialion of the weather-prophet. 


This hymn has been translated by Weber, Omina und Portenta, 
p. 363, and by Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 353. The latter, 
following a suggestion of the Petersburg Lex. VII 11, regards the 
hymn as one in praise of an otherwise unknown constellation 
called Cakadhima, which has the power of bringing good weather. 
And Ludwig, Rig-Veda, III, p. 187, adopts incidentally a similar 
view of Max Miiller’s. Zimmer, accordingly, renders AV. VI 
128, 1 thus: 


1 The Hindus have the shape of the ant, which is something like an hour-glass, 
vividly in their minds, ready for comparisons. Cf.¢. g. that kind of céndrayana- 
vow, which is designated as pippilikdmadhya, * being like an ant in the middle.’ 
It consists in beginning to fast on the day of the full moon with fifteen bites 
of food, decreasing the number by one bite per diem, until 0 is reached, finally 
increasing the number by one a day, until fifteen are again reached. Cf. 
Manu XI 217; YAjiiav. I1I 324; Visnu XLVII 4,5; Vasistha XXIII 45. 
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1. ‘When the stars made Cakadhama their king, they brought 
him good weather ; “ this shall be his dominion,” said they. 

2. ‘Let us have good weather at noon, good weather in the 
evening, good weather in the early morning, good weather in the 
night. 

3. ‘To day and night, to the stars, to sun and moon, and to us 
give good weather, O king Cakadhima. 

4. ‘To thee, O Cakadhima, ruler of the stars, who gavest us 
good weather in the evening, in the night, and by day, let there 
ever be reverence.’ 

Weber’s translation is made from a text, given below, which 
differs from the vulgate text of our hymn in form rather than in 
content. This text occurs as an appendix to the Naksatra-kalpa, 
along with which it is usually found at the head of the Atharva- 
paricistas, probably on account of the frequent occurrence in it of 
the word zaksatra. The last three stanzas are excessively cor- 
rupt, and their connection with what precedes is not clear. They 
begin with an incantation against yakgma, ‘consumption.’ With 
such an incantation the immediately preceding hymn, AV. VI 
127, ends. And this fact, with the legend of the origin of the dis- 
ease at Tait. S. II 3, 5, may throw some light on the juxtaposition 
of these obscure stanzas with this zaksatra-material. It would be 
interesting to find this text in the Kagmir Samhita, if, indeed, the 
paippaladas of the colophon warrants such an expectation. 


yad rajanan gakadhimam' nakgatrany akrnvata 
bhadraham asmai prayachat? tato rastram ajayata. 1. 


bhadraham astu nah sayam bhadraham pratar astu nah 
bhadraham asmabhyam tvam gakadhima sada krnu. 2. 


yo no bhadraham akarah styampratar atho diva 
tasmai te nakgatraraja gakadhima sada namah. 3. 


yad ahuh gakadhumam aha* nakgatranam prathamajam jyotir 
agre 

tan nah* satim abhikrnotu rayim ca nah sarvaviram niya- 
chat. 4. 


yo ‘smin yaksmah* puruge pravista igitam daivyam ha sah 


1So Codex Chambers and the published text. Three MSS read gika-. 
*So all MSS. Weber emends to praiyachans ; cf. AV. VI 128, 1. 

all MSS. Weber, dha. 

* Variants, ‘am nah, tam vah. 5 MSS yakema, 
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agnistham’ ghrtabodhano ’pa skanda no vi diram asmat 
so ‘nyena samrchata* tasmat prasuvamast, 5. 


yas tva matur uta va pituh parijayamanam abhisambabhiva 
na tvad yam adhindsayamasa*’nyasmdai sa yatath pravistah. 6. 


aliklava‘ grdhrah kankah suparnah gvapadah* patatrinah 
vayo ‘si gakuna yo ‘mugya ’mugyayanasya ’musyah putrasya 
"dahane carantu.® 7. 


krtttkarohnimadhye paippalada mantrah. 


Weber renders stanzas 1 and 4 thus: ‘When the stars chose 
Cakadhima for their king, good weather was given [ gad man] to 
him. From that arose his kingship.’... ‘Inasmuch as C. is 
called the light of the stars, first-born in the beginning, therefore 
may he grant us prosperity, and give us wealth with a goodly 
following.’ Weber, recognizing gakadhima as the word on which 
the interpretation depends, takes it as equivalent to the gaka- 
mdya dhiamd of RV. I 164, 43, ‘the smoke that rises from 
burning cow-dung,’ a well-known fuel (see Haug, Sitzungsbe- 
richte der bair. Ak., 1875, II, p. 506), and surmises that it may be 
the first morning fire, kindled while the stars are still shining, and 
indicating by its rising or falling smoke the weather of the break- 
ing day.’ 

The Atharvan ritual-books yield an interpretation quite different. 
The hymn is in praise of gakadhuma,‘ which, as a possessive com- 
pound, means ‘he of the dung-smoke,’ z. ¢. ‘he who prophesies 
from the smoke of cow-dung.’ The ¢gakadhima predicts the 
weather for a person about to start on a journey; see below. As 
weather-prophet, he very naturally comes, like our “ Old Proba- 
bilities” or “Clerk of the Weather,” to be regarded at the same 
time as controlling the weather for good or bad—in short, as 
weather-maker. Control of the weather, as a delegated power, 
would come most naturally from the ‘heavenly bodies’ or zakga- 
trani. Hence, these are said in stanza 1 to have made him their 


'Read agnistha? 
* Read sam-rchatat, 2d s. imperative ? 
3One MS adhindsaydsama. 
*Soemended. MSS alikia, alisya. 
5One MS gvdpadah. 
®One MS daramtu. 
7See also Weber, Ind. Stud. V. 257; X 65; Die vedischen Nachrichten von 
den Naksatra, 272 note, and 393. 
* For the accent see Whitney's Sanskrit Grammar, §1298 b. 
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king. The belief that the bestowal of fair weather was a prerogative 
of his kingship, of course, ensured him reverential treatment, and 
was doubtless fostered by the priests. In accordance with the 
above, the translations of the hymn may be easily modified.’ 

The word gakadhima occurs at Kaucika 8, 17, a paribhasa- 
sutra; thus, pramando- cira-galaly-upadhana-gakadhima jaran- 
tah. Darila says, gakadhima(!) brahmanah. ... etani jirnant 
pratyetavyant. We may render, ‘When in the following sitras 
there are mentioned the plants framanda and ugira, a boar’s 
bristle, an wpadhdana, or a gakadhima, it is to be understood that 
old ones are meant.’ It is clear, then, that the gakadhima is an 
old brahman. 

In the wedding-ritual, Kaucika 76, 19, we learn from one sitra 
that the priest causes the groom to take the bride’s hand, uttering 
the stanza AV. XIV 1, 48. In the next siatra, it is said that he 
leads her thrice around the fire with a certain other text. Between 
the two sitras, the Daca Karmani’ inserts the statement, atra 
sthane siryapatham® pathati, and the Atharvaniya-paddhati,’ atra 
sthane catvarah gakadhimah kurvanti, From 
this it appears that the priestly function of reciting the ‘ wedding- 
song ’ was sometimes entrusted to the gakadhimas ; cf. also Gankh. 
Gr. I 14, 12, and Acv. Gr. I 8, 12. ; 

This hymn, VI 128, is prescribed at Kaucika 50, 13 as part of the 
ritual of a travelling merchant when about to start ona trading expe- . 
dition. ‘With the hymn AV. III 15 (see Ind. Stud. XVII 247) he 
sets up his wares after touching them with dregs of sacrificial butter.’ 
Sitra 13 reads, nimrjya digyuktabhyam dogo gaya patamh na 
itt patica 'nadudbhyo yamo mrtyur vigvajic chakadhimam bhava- 
carvav ity upadadhita ; ‘ Having wiped them, he loads them up(?), 
while reciting the hymns III 26 and 27, incantations against ser- 
pents ; VI 1, praise of Savitar, who guides unerringly ; the five 
hymns, VI 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7, prayers to all the gods for protection 
and guidance; VI 59, 93 and 107, imploring protection for the 
beasts of burden of the caravan; VI 128, the hymn under discus- 
sion, a prayer for fair weather; and IV 28, praying Bhava and 
G(arva to protect man and beast.’ Siatra 14 prescribes certain 
oblations to be made, u¢tamena, ‘ with the last hymn,’ IV 28. 


1The stanza calling gakadhuma the ‘first-born light of the stars’ is, doubt- 
less, only a bit of exorbitant praise, a further expansion of the idea of his 
being ‘king of the stars.’ 
*See Journal Am. Or. Soc. XI 375, and also Proc. for Oct., 1883, "p. clxx. 
3 MS sarya-, 
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Sutra 15 reads upottamena suhrdo brahmandasya gakrtpindan 
parvasu adhaya cakadhimamh kim adya'har iti prchati:; ‘“ With 
the hymn last but one, z. ¢. VI 128, he places lumps of dung on 
the limbs of a brahman friend and asks the gakadhima, ‘What 
sort of a day shall we have to-day ?’” Satra 16, dhadram suman- 
galam ili pratipadyate, “‘A fair day, a very auspicious one,’ he 
answers.” After this the merchant proceeds to hedge in his sleep- 
ing-chamber by drawing furrows about it for protection. And 


So on. 

Our hymn is prescribed once more in the Kaucika, Chapter C., 
ina prayagcitti fora moon-eclipse, probably on account of the 
prayer in the third stanza. 


MAURICE BLOOMFIELD. 
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_IV.—ONOMATOPOEIA IN SOME WEST AFRICAN 
LANGUAGES. 


In this paper I desire to call attention to the importance of 
onomatopoeia as a formative principle in the Negro languages 
spoken along the Volta River, and hence by some philologists 
known as the Volta group. Of this group the most important are 
the Ga or Akra language, and the Tshi or Asante-Fante. The 
simplicity of both these tongues removes much of the difficulty 
that one might expect to find in conducting such an inquiry as the 
present ; for the Semitic contributions to their vocabulary have 
not yet been so assimilated with the native stock of words as to 
prevent their easy and quite accurate detection ; while the agglu- 
tinative nature of the compounds renders every element distinctly 
perceptible. 

Moreover, prefixes are less used than in the neighboring Bantu 
tongues, and when employed do not, by coalescing, render the 
formation of the word a matter open to discussion. Suffixes are 
uncommon, and dynamic rather than phonetic change is every- 
where to be observed, reduplication being the most common 
device employed to vary or intensify the original meaning. Nor 
is the extraordinary principle of alliterative concord, which prevails 
to such an extent in many of the Western and Central African 
dialects, prevalent in G& and Tshi. So far as any traces of 
this concord are observable, it is confined to checking any great 
and unpleasant tendency toward dissimilation in many successive 
syllables, and goes no further. 

With these advantages understood, the study of the language 
is much simplified, and the prevalence of any one great formative 
principle very easy to establish. That onomatopoeia is so universal 
in the vocabulary as to justify the upholders of the imitative theory 
in their favorite hypothesis, would, perhaps, be too much for us to 
claim ; but that it does perform a part in the direct formation of 
primitive words, and that this part is important beyond anything in 
any other language yet observed, I think can be established 
beyond the possibility of doubt. And this assertion concerning 
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Tshi is of importance, for that tongue presents to us for study 
much that is purely primitive and unsullied by any linguistic 
influences from without. It is not a language that has been softened 
down and modified by centuries of cultivation from scholars and 
philologists; it has had no literature to set a fashion of form, 
to smooth, refine and alter; nor is it a blended inheritance of many 
tongues, in which the primitive roots are lost, or altered by trans- 
mission and linguistic trituration out of all semblance to their early 
forms and primal meanings. In Tshi we have, if not the primitive 
speech itself and the primitive words, at least the primitive pro- 
cesses continually going on; and in its monosyllabic vocabulary 
the principle of imitation seems to reign supreme. 

It has always been an objection to the theory of imitation as a 
formative process in language, that none of the languages gener- 
ally studied seem to justify that theory by the actual facts which 
they present. Philologists who, like Steinthal and Max Miller, 
hold to Heyse’s ingenious theory of “ phonetic types,” have always 
at hand an objection which Prof. Miiller has stated in the following 
words : 

“There are names in every language formed by mere imitation 
of sound, yet they constitute a very small portion of our dictiona- 
ries. They are the playthings and not the tools of language. ... 
We cannot deny the possibility that a language might have been 
formed on the principle of imitation ; all we say is that as yet no 
language has been discovered that was so formed. .. . Words of 
this kind are like artificial flowers, without a root. They are sterile 
and unfit to express anything beyond the one object which they 
imitate.”—Science of Lang., Vol. I, p. 360. 

I give below some facts to which Prof. Miiller’s objection will 
not apply, and which will make it evident that any argument upon 
this question ought to be transferred from the study of cultivated 
and inherited languages to that of the tongues that are still primi- 
tive in their structure and simple in their formation. 

Let me present a few onomatopoetic roots from the GA and Tshi, 
with their derivatives, to prove that imitative words are here no 
“artificial flowers without a root,” no “ playthings of language,” 
and by no means “ unfit to express anything beyond the one object 
which they imitate.” We shall rather see that they are in serious 
truth the tools of language—the seeds from which spring forth 
innumerable flowers of human utterance. Out of the hundreds 
of examples that my researches have given me, I will present 
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some five or six primitive imitative roots, with their derivatives 
grouped under them in what was possibly the order of their 
development. 

I. In both Ga and Tshi we find the imitative 4/BA or ./MBA 

expressive of the crying of an infant. It is also sounded BAW, 
the vowel-sound being prolonged. 
“ DERIVATIVES: (1) 0’6é, a young child, daughter or son, the 
young of animals. (2) o’dd6é (reduplication of primitive stem), a 
young daughter. (3) o’ddbea,a very young girl. (4) o’dddere, 
same as foregoing. (5) o’babung, id. (6) o’babumma, id. (7) 
a’baba, id. (8) a’bawa, id. (9) a’ bdbdwa (reduplication), id. (10) 
o'bdbung,a young son. (11) a’bading,id. (12) a’bddin, children 
(collectively). (13) a’badém, a healthy child. (14) dafdng, a lazy 
child. (15) a’dakang, a first-born child. (16) o’dabdrimd, a son. 
(17) 0’bébésia,a woman, 2. e. one who has children. (18) a’dawa, 
a mother. (19) o’ba-gyigyéfd (compound), @ nurse, one who 
cares for a child. (20) a’ddkang (same form as No. 15), a birth- 
right. (21) abawu, the death of a young child. (22) adawa,a 
maid. (23) o'dbawa,id. (24) a’bayé, the care of children. (25) 
a’bayeri, id. (26) a’basirtwa, a child of six years. (27) o'batang, 
a woman with children. (28) o’déa (with change of vowel), a 
woman. (29) o’-dayifé, a hag. (30) o’bayeng, a witch. (31) 
éayt, witchcraft. [From this form BAYI come innumerable words 
relating to the practice of sorcery. I omit also a host of com- 
pounds of BA and other words, such as da-sigyan, “ child-bearing,” 
obasimma, a young woman, etc. ] 

Again, from the idea of calling, crying, etc., contained in 4/BA 
and »/BAW, we have a second series, developing as follows: (32) 
6&4 and m’bé,to cry for, to call. (33) daw, to call for, beckon. 
(34) dd, to come when called (Christaller); this being a metonymy, 
the cause put for the effect. (35) dd (same form as preceding), to 
come forth, to come to pass, to happen. (36) dému, to come into, 
to be realized. (37) ddso, to come upon, befall, succeed (to a 
throne) ; hence, to become renowned. (38) 4¢ba (reduplicated 
with vowel-change), to come with something; hence, to bring. 
(39) boba, id. (40) o’ba, to bid come, to beckon. (41) ada, 
literally, well-come! salutation. (42) 044, to come, or go. (43) 
ba, a place to which one goes or comes. (44) 4d, to extend or 
spread out (from the notion contained in 43, which= spatium). 
(45) 457 (advb.), any place, anywhere. (46) dadimbro, anywhere. 
(47) babiara, anywhere. (48) babadom, a marching crowd, an 
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army. (49) @’bafo,a new-comer. (50) dae, to extend (cf. 43 and 
44). (51) baebae (reduplication of 50), to spread out to a great 
distance. (52) Bae and Baebae, the name which the Asantes 
give themselves as being a host endlessly coming on (cf. Christaller, 
Lex. of the Tsht Language, p. 3). (53) d¢a or daefa, to extend 
to, adjoin. (54) databata, to be connected with. (55) 4a¢d, con- 
nection, trade. (56) o’datani,atrader. (57) o’datd (?), an animal 
with a long tail or appendage. 

Also from ,/BAW come o’daw, one who comes when called, a 
servant; daw, to beckon; and adaw, the arms, lit., the beckoners. 

From the primary notion contained ina/BA probably comes 
the diminutive suffix -da. Thus, abdoma, a child; abddémiba, a 
little child (cf. Christaller, Grammar of the Tshi Language, §37). 

II. A remarkably prolific root is that which is found under the 
various forms Fante,,x/HWA; Akra,a/FWA, and which 
is imitative of the sound of blowing. The simplest derivatives 
are: (1) hu and huw,to blow. (2) hé@ (advb.), blowingly. (3) 
huhi (reduplication of 1), to blow repeatedly. (4) ahdéhuw, a 
puff of wind. (5) Avhuhihu, a murmur. (6) a’hum, a strong 
wind. (7) Aihéhihuw, June (the windy month). (8) ahuhuwd, 
a hot blast. (9) Aunu, light as air; hence, unsubstantial, worth- 
less. (10) Auhiw, a good-for-nothing. (11) a’hupo, a boaster. 
(12) ahupofo, id. (13) a’ hupo, presumption; insolence; vain- 
glory ; exaction of usury; ambition. (14) o’hupofo, same as 11 
and 12. (15) Aunu, to be hollow (cf. 9); to make hollow ; to cor- 
rode; to be worm-eaten. (16) hunxhunu, a wood-worm ; the dust 
of worm-eaten wood. (17) Aunu (advb.), for nothing. (18) o’hu- 
huni, a good-for-nothing. (19) a’huhud, emptiness; hence, scarcity, 
famine. (20) Auru, to foam, froth, bubble up; hence, to excite, 
agitate; to provoke, anger; to be hot. (21) a’Aiévo (Akra), 
scum. (22) a’huru, hissing sap. (23) a huruhuraw, steam, vapor. 
(24) ahurahuradwo, quick bubbling up. (25) Auru, to skip. 
(26) Auri (Akra), to jump up (as bubbles). (27) huruhuruw, 
to skip frequently. (28) a’huruhuruw,a leap. (29) ahurufi, to 
jump out. (30) a’Aurusi, to jump for joy, exult. (31) a’hurusidi, 
exultation. (32) Aért (Akra), exulting. (33) Aurang, to be 
exhausted by jumping ; to pant. 

(Cf. also the expressive imitative noun, hivutututu, bubbling ; 
the Fante, hutfuma and m/futuma, dust; and the Ga ohurututu 
and /flufla, the lungs.) 

A similar development from the same primitive is seen in the 
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following series: (34) Auhu, sniffing (as a dog). (35) ehua, an 
odor. (36) tehua, to smell. (37) yihua, to have a bad smell. 
(38) huamhuam, fragrance. (39) hudm,tobe fragrant. (40) hua, 
to scent. (41) Aéahda, to sniff. (42) a’huhow, an offensive smell 
(made by an ant); hence, an ant. Also from the form,/HWA, 
(43) Awea, breath (Fante fwie). (44) hwane, perfume. (45) 
ahwen-tokur (Fante), the nostrils. (46) ehwene,the nose. (47) 
rihwen (Akra), id. (48) hwentea, perfume. 

Also from the form »/HO (49) home, to breathe; to vibrate. 
(50) o’home, breath; strength; rest (cf. Christaller, Lex. p. 187). 
(51) ahome,asigh. (52) homang, to be puffed up or bloated with 
wind. (53) ahéhow, breath. (54) hohore, to swell up. (55) a’hom, 
to be haughty. (56) ahéhoahod, a puff. (57) honghom, vuxn, 
used of the Holy Ghost by F. W. Parker in his translation of the 
Gospels into Fante (1877). (58) a’ horihom, a breeze. (59) aho- 
ohuam, fragrance (cf. 39). (60) ahometew, breathlessness ; anxiety. 
Also in a great number of compounds, such as aie recovery 
of breath, recreation ; ahome-ké, etc. 

III. The onomatopoetic base a/PO, imitative of striking or 
knocking, develops as follows: (1) fo, to strike, slap, beat. (2) 
popo (reduplicated), to strike often; to shake; to tremble; to 
shake the head ; hence, to refuse ; to simulate refusal; to winnow 
corn ; to shake off leaves (of a tree); to repeat words; hence (3) 
opopo, to stammer. (4) popd, chopping. (5) popopopo, a scuffle, 
brawl. (6) Joté, to strike. (7) potopoto, to strike and crush; hence, 
to pound (maize); to knead bread; hence (8) mpépé, a kind of 
maize; maize cooked; porridge. (9) foporoku, maize either 
cooked or not. (10) Aolopoto, thick, doughy. (11) fofé, nasty. 
(12) poto to become corrupt. (13) mpotoe, the sediment of wine ; 
corruption. (14) poripori, ready to strike. (15) orow, to thrash, 
beat out; hence, remove the dust from ; cleanse; pluck; gather ; 
make fall ; hence, spend, squander; discharge a volley ; cause to 
pour out. (16) pordw, to be beaten to pieces; hence, to spoil, 
putrefy. (17) mporowporow, splinters; dust ; fragments ; crumbs. 
(18) aporisd, forcibly. (19) popapopa, adverb, expressing sound 
of breaking or striking. (20) popa,a knock. (21) opong, a door 
where one knocks. (22) fosa, to beat gently, rub. (23) posaw, 
to rub violently ; bruise; hence, to kill, murder. (24) fow, to rub, 
scrape, scour; hence, to make bright; to become civilized; to 
thrive ; to be puffed up; to behave insolently ; to criticise, back- 
bite, sneer. (25) efow, politeness ; also, haughtiness ; hence (26) 
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épow, a swelling ; aknot ; aknuckle. (27) éw,aclump of trees, 
a grove. (28) mpow, a bunch of yams. (29) fowa, a small 
clump of trees. (30) Jowtwom, a button. (31) mpowtia, small 
cluster of yams. (32) efowd, a small body of water. (33) fowa, 
and simpowa (Akra), a small sum of gold-dust. (34) powade, 
trifles. (35) popaw, to regard as trifling. [Probably from the 
same root are (36) pupopupo, rattling. (37) purow, to knock 
down, cause to stumble = o¢dddo. (38) Puruki, roughly pounded 
(cf. Borow). (39) apurupuro, the sound of the antelope’s hoofs. 
(40) putuputuputu, a struggle. (41) putuputu, beating a drum. 
(42) pu, breakingly. Probably, also, to the same source must 
be attributed such words as foma,a rod; mpoano, the seashore 
(cf. dxrn); Poka, narrow sea; epo-mu, the sea, and a number of 
derivatives. ] 

IV. From the sounds PI, PA, PE, expressive, when sharply 
uttered, of quick, unexpected motion, a number of words are 
developed. Thus (1) rushing continuously. (2) 
to be startled. (3) fzti, to swoon. (4) primprim (pronounced 
sharply), lively. (5) pivim, to be lively. (6) mpinting, the sound 
of atambourine. (7) jibababa, the dropping of rain. (8) pidz- 
bibz, id. (9) petepete, a sharp rain; to rain sharply. (10) Jefe, to 
scatter. (11) pepépepepepé, the rustling of leaves. (12) perepere, 
id. (13) pdtoro-pdtoro, slippingly. (14) patabudu, a rushing of 
water. (15) pip¢pip7 (Fante), drumming with the fingers. 

V. From and »/KOR (cf. the Sanskrit £évava) come 
(1) £6 and aké,a parrot. (2) kohaékohé, a loud-voiced bird pecu- 
liar to Africa. (3) akokoba, a fowl. (4) kokonini,a cock. (5) 
kokokinyéko, id. (6) akokotang,a hen with chickens. (7) akoko- 
sere, a hen’s thigh: used as a name for the trigger of a gun. (8) 
kokotéko, a cock’s crow; a hiccough (also found under the form 
tékotéko). (9) kuku, cuculus. (10) eku, the cry of the ape. (11) 
kukukutu, the sound of boiling water; hence (12) £u¢u, a kettle. 
(13) Auta, to be bloated (cf. ampulla and ampullor). (14) kuro- 
kuro, crowing, gabble. (15) okoré, and kore, a crow, xopévn. (16) 
akoromabia, id. (17) korokorodo, chatter, prattle. (18) korokoro, 
to speak baby-talk ; hence, to pet, fondle; to flatter. (19) ngkorom, 
snoring. (20) akorokorowa, a whirling shuttle. 

Some specimens of purely isolated onomatopoetic words are 
given below, to show with what facility they are formed, and how 
numerous they are: Badbadbadba, raindrops. bambam, clapping. 
bereberebere, gentle dropping ; used of rain, slow steps, etc. de/e- 
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bete, id. ; hence, fluency, sweetness of speech. desebese, whisper- 
ing. direbire, confused talk ; cf. BapBapos, which in Akra = odire- 
birefo, with which, as the name of a bird (odzribe), cf. of BépBapa 
as a name for birds in Aristoph. Av. 199. do0mma,a bass-drum ; 
also abunu, odongng, and ebung. butubutu, drum-taps ; also butu- 
butubutu. dododow, to stutter. /fatafata, flickering, flitting as a 
bat; also expressed by ferefere and feferefefere. fwé, the peep 
of a bird; a whistle; hence, dofwe, to whimper. efwemmoe, a 
snuffler; hence, efwene or (Akra) mgwen,a snuffling nose, and a 
dozen or more derivatives like fwennore, efwento, afwenhema, fwen- 
nua, and the word /weofweo, used as a childish name for the dog, as 
denoting a creature that traces objects by scent. /wz/w7, the swish of 
a whiplash ; hence, a whiplash. ofwiremma, id. gyegyégye, a con- 
fused sound ; atumult. gengengengeng —tintinnitus. gyirigyiriw, 
gristly to the teeth. Aadbabada, chatter. Cf. diribiri ; so hobobobo, 
and kasakasa in the sense of confused whispers ; found also under 
the forms akasakasa, ngkase, okasafo, etc., and giving rise to a very 
large number of derivatives (cf. Christaller, Lexicon, p. 224). 
kesitw, to belch wind. firididi, and kirrr,torush, roll. ztzkitz, 
rushings, turbulence; also, Ritirikitiri. kokoko, the dropping of 
water. akokoakoko, id.; also used of a quarrel; cf. V, supra. 
ridididi, trippingly. sorvow and surowsorow, susurrus., susuz, the 
sound of pounding maize in a mortar. asusu, to whisper; Fr. 
chuchoter. tafotaforo,tolapup. takataka,todrip. taradada, id. 
tetere, id. toapo,a spittoon; cf. rriw. tong, sound ofa bell. ofommo, 
an anvil. ‘/umtum, pounding. tutututu, the boiling of water ; cf. 
kukukutu, supra. twawn, the blow of a stone when it falls. 
ntwom, a smack, woroworo, the roar of waves; to murmur.’ 
wowowo, dripping. yang,adrum. yongng, a reverberation. 

It should be remembered that in this paper compounds have 
not been included, but only simple primitives and derivatives, of 
which the list might be almost indefinitely extended. 


H. T. PEcK, 


NOTES. 


CONIECTANEA. 
Plautus. 
Poenulus Prol. 13 vévisgue et colis. Perhaps vivisque et cales : 
you keep alive and warm. . 


Jb. 586 turts coctiores. Perhaps cautiores. 

1b. 628. Eum oportet amnem quaerere comitem sibi. The line 
would run far better thus: eum sibi oportet amnem comitem quae- 
rere. 

Bacchides 440. Atnunc prius quam septuennis est, si attingas eum 
manu. Perhaps atnunc prius quam septuennis est, eum si attingas 


manu. 
Cicero. 


Pro Flacco 7, §18. Qua ve iam non est mthi contentio cum teste : 
vobis videndum est sintne haec testimonia putanda. Du Mesnil 
rightly observes that festibus would have been expected; I would 
propose to alter cum teste: vobis into cum testimonits. 

Ib. 9, §20. Quam vero facile falsas rationes inferre, et in 
tabulas, quodcumque commodum esi, referre soleant, etc. The scholia 
read guam vero facile falsas rationes in tabulas inferre soleant. 
Taking this as a basis, I would suggest guam vero facile falsas 
rationes in tabulas inferre, et quodcumque commodum est referre 


soleant. 
Charistus. 


P. 156= Diomedes, p. 323 Keil. Haec omnia (verbalia) guam- 
guam species sunt nominum, absolute tamen nomina dicuntur, et 
singulis rebus personisve apposita sunt (—=émerixd). Instances of 
such words are ecum domitor, debellator ferarum. Should we not 
read non absolute tamen nomina dicuntur, taking non from the 
last three letters of zominum ? Such nouns as de//ator are surely 
non absolute nomina. 

P. 187. Plinius Secundus inter adverbia qualitatis posuit 
dicendo, legendo, .. . quae guidam amplius verba putant injini- 
tiva sive usurpativa. Can ampilius be right, or ought we to read 
for guidam amplius, quidam potius ? (quidamptius having become 
quidam amplius). 


. 
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Servius. 


Aen. 5, 782. ‘“Preces descendere in omnes.” Si quid invidiae 
est in humillimis precibus, imputandum in nomina lunoni. Nam 
omnes dicendo etiam humiles significat. I would read imputanda 
mea ignominia [unoni. 

Aen. 6, 289. Serenus tamen dicit poeta Gorgonas puellas fuisse 
unius pulchritudinis. For unius I would read unicae. 


While I was reading through Mr. Minton Warren’s most 
instructive edition of the St. Gallen Glossary, the following conjec- 
tures occurred to me: 

A. 

142. aeguar gentusam. Read Aequor; pontus, campus. 

195. Agaron, qui negotia aliena anteambulat. Read Angaron. 

277. <Anxilites, aves, volucres. Perhaps Axites, mulieres. 
Alites, volucres. See Paulus, p. 3 Miiller. 

359-60. Arbusta vineae fructuosae ret. 

Argus civitas Graeciae gulevis. Perhaps 

Arbusta vineae fructuosae. 

Argus civitas Graeciae, regnum Menelai (taegulevis 
= raequmlevis = regnummenelat). 


B. 


10. Baro ; factus, to which a gloss quoted by Léwe, Prodromus 
p. 57, adds im vitris, Why not daro fatuus, ineptus ? 


C. 


10. Caplosus ; inlisus. Complosus, which Warren adopts, 
could hardly mean zz/isus ; I would therefore suggest explosus, 

47. Cancalum ; dubium: perhaps clanculum ; see C. 144 and 
Warren’s note. 

97. Capillatus ; capillis prorictus. Read capillis prolixis ; 
compare C. 275 crinitior crine prolixior. 

178. Cloes, pluvia. Lues, or diluvies, pluvia ? 

218. Cei; tudicatores. Read Cvirt, t. e. centumviri. 

268. Crepere, in corpore dubitare. ?In crepera re, in 
dubia re ? 

D. 

85. Dependit: reddit. ? rependit? ; so 98 for debellio, rebellio, 

and 151 for despirat respirat. 
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238. Désetationes, disputationes. Read disceptationes. 
297. Duca; formula. Read dica. 


E. 
112. Aeguiperant, equidem facit. ? Aequiperat, aequum, idem 
Sacit ? 
154. Lulilogi; versiculi. Perhaps elegi. 


F. 
48. Famicus ; locus in urbe. Perhaps Ceramicus. 


G. 


86. Glauco, viridi, presso. For presso read prasino, and so in 
Philargyrius quoted by Warren. 


H. 


35. Hestispicus, aruspex. Read extispicus. 

51. Heculaneus, eunuchus. Perhaps (not excoliatus but) 
excolaneus. 

85. Hirta; fetosa, plena, grassa. Saetosa Warren rightly for 
fetosa ; for saetosa plena I would suggest saetosa, aspera ; com- 
pare hirtus ; asper, saetosus, just above. 

95. Hiscitur, dividitur. Read herciscitur. 


L. 


Linchine ; candelae. Read lychini. 
180. Lumine turvo; diro hae (or hac?) truculentum vultum. 
? Diro, h. e. truculento vultu ? 


M. 
87. Micipsa; vi fuit Numidarum. ? Qui fuit (rex) Numi- 
darum ? 
N. 


24. Natice; non est. ? Naticae, nates ? 
114. Noxa; culpa, peccati rea. Read noxa, culpa: noxia, 
peccati rea, 


O. 
183. Oreagra, fuscinula gre. Read creagra, fuscinula 
Graece. 

P. 


167. Prelus; modicus. Perhaps petilus. 


} 

| 

} 

| 
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S. 


Suere ; consuete consire. Read Suete; consuete. Suere, 


382. 
constre. 


Trabica; carinatuba. Perhaps trabe cava ; carina curva. 


23. 
Telluerunt ; genuerunt, Perhaps tefulerunt. 


39: 
Epinal Glossary, ed. Sweet. 
1 A. 30. <Anomalum, inlegale. Read Anomon, inlegale. 


Anomalum, inaequale. 
4A. 28. Adfatim; statim. For statim read ad satiatem. 


H. NETTLESHIP. 


NOTES. 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


Die Herkunft der Deutschen. Neue Forschungen tiber Urgeschichte, Abstam- 
mung und Verwandtschaftsverhaltnisse unseres Volkes. Von Dr. LUDWIG 
Witser. Karlsruhe: Druck und Commissionsverlag der G. Braun’schen 
Hofbuchhandlung. 1885. 


Ever since the discovery that most of the languages of Europe and many 
of those of Asia have a common origin, are all sisters from one parent speech, 
the best philologists, ethnologists, and paleologists have with common consent 
regarded Asia as the early home of the race. The philologist naturally placed 
the cradle of the race where he found the most perfect type of language, and 
the Sanskrit can unquestionably claim the highest development of any of the 
Indo-Germanic groups. Again, since the earliest historic times until modern 
history begins, the seats of learning and civilization have ever been in the 
East, and the intellectual movement within the memory of man has constantly 
tended westward, The tradition of the Biblical paradise placed this also in 
Asia, so that the whole tendency of modern thought has been to establish the 
belief in an eastern location for the origin of the race. The supposition, 
therefore, has been nearly unanimous that the migrations of prehistoric times 
began in the East and moved westward. This theory has held undisputed sway 
so long that it has become, as it were, an article of faith which most writers on 
this subject have repeated without question or comment. Yet it has been 
questioned, and is still questioned, perhaps now more than ever before. For 
science, comparative philology, paleology and physiology have united their 
efforts to bridge the gap between the present and the prehistoric past, and 
bring over to us tidings of the early language and learning, of the antiquities 
and physical structure (physique), of the migrations, customs and religious 
belief of that primitive tribe from which all the Indo-Germanic tribes have 
sprung. The testimony which the results of the various researches in these 
different departments furnish us has been such as to shake the faith in an 
eastern home of the race, if it has not been able to settle the question beyond 
all doubt. 

As early as 1851, R. G. Latham, in his edition of the Germania, raised a 
protest against an Asiatic home of our family, and asserted that the original 
seats of the Indo-Germans were rather to be sought in Europe. He was 
followed by philologists like Benfey, L. Geiger, Lagus, Friedrich Miller, 
Spiegel, Cuno, Kreck, Tomaschek, Fligier, K. v. Becker, by representatives of 
natural science and paleology like Pésche, Al. Ecker and Lindenschmit, 
though without any perceptible change in the generally received opinion. But 
now the tide seems to be setting the other way. Dr. Schrader (Die Alteste 
Abtheilung der Zeit) says that the European hypothesis (of the early home) 
seems to correspond most to facts, and in his Tier- und Pflanzengeographie 
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im Lichte der Sprachforschung he boldly asserts that the early home was 
“Northern Old Europe.” Karl Penka (Origines Ariacae, 1883) says that the 
Germanico-Skandinavian type is to be_regarded as the specific Aryan type. 
The claims of Europe are becoming as great, and appear to be as well defended, 
as those of Asia. Time alone is needed to weaken the faith in the East and 
overcome the prejudice against Europe. And yet the question must ever re- 
main problematical on account of the impossibility of obtaining conclusive 
proof. 

The most recent attempt to establish a European home for the primitive Aryan 
race is that of Dr. Ludwig Wilser in the work standing at the head of this 
article. In this essay he has summarized the results of the labors in the 
various fields and produced all the evidence offered by history, paleology and 
science in favor of a European home. Inasmuch as this question has great 
interest both for the special student and layman, let us carefully review the 
evidence and arguments advanced and consider what value these claims have. 

In the opening chapter the author clearly defines the method of conducting 
his investigation in the following commendable words: ‘‘ We must ask our- 
selves again and again whether the results of our research are also in harmony 
with incontrovertible tradition, whether it is possible that the migrations, the 
mixing, the spreading of the nations in historical times followed from the move- 
ment and conditions which we accept in prehistoric times. Nowhere must 
there remain a hiatus between prehistoric and historic, but the latter must form 
one continuous chain with the former without doing vibdlence to facts.” The 
researches of Wilser lead him to conclude that the movements of the Scythians, 
. Thracians, Kelts, Germans and Slavs in historical times contradict the assump- 
tion of an immigration of all these nations from Asia, their pretended primitive 
home. For history teaches us “that these peoples spread out to seek new 
dwelling-places on account of their growing numbers, not from east to west, 
but quite the opposite, from west to east, from north to south; not from Asia 
into Europe, but from our part of the world to that. Too powerful, too har- 
monious are the movements of these nations to be considered recoiling waves 
of a prehistoric inundation of the nations... Dire need, the prospect of 
improving their situation, caused the movements of the people in ancient and 
modern times.” 

In proof of this we are reminded that the Germans still dwell where the 
first annalists found them, in spite of a history rich in mighty revolutions and 
great migrations. They have, indeed, extended their boundaries since the 
Germania of Tacitus, but the pure blood is to be found only at home. The 
tribe itself has remained in the earlier seats, though emigrants from the parent 
stock have founded powerful states, and their tribal names still live in the 
names of the countries invaded and conquered by them (France, Russia, Bur- 
gundy, Andalusia, Normandy and Lombardy), where they have become mixed 
with the conquered people, forgotten their language, and in fact disappeared. 
But the broad domain of the present Indo-Germans implies many thousand 
years’ development and extensive prehistoric migrations from a common parent 
tribe. Therefore, that Indo-Germanic tribe which most resembles this primi- 
tive tribe in speech, physique and manners must a fortiori still dwell in the 


place of its origin. All the conditions imposed upon this primitive tribe are 
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best filled by the people living in the Skandinavian peninsula, which the his- 
torian of the Goths, Jordan, knew as the mother country of this people and 
called with pride offcina gentium and vagina nationum. 

In the three chapters on (a) Kelts and Germans, (b) Germans and Slavs, (c) 
The Other Aryans and the Mixed Peoples, the author produces proofs (1) of 
an historical nature (references to these nations found in the early classic 
historians), (2) from comparative philology, (3) from antiquities and the scien- 
tific investigation of the customs and employment of the primitive Aryans. 

Early history places the Kelts in the west and north, and partly mixes them 
with the Hyperboreans and Scythians. In the third and fourth centuries they 
made a migratory expedition, were earlier in Iberia (Spain), penetrated into Asia 
Minor, and founded the kingdom of Galatia. “After the migrations were 
over, the Keltico-Gallic nation extended in a broad and almost unbroken 
belt from the British Isles through France, South Germany, Hungary and 
Wallachia over to Asia Minor.” References found in the early historians 
show that the Keltico-Gauls have “the same tall, powerful form, yellow hair, 
blue eyes and white skin as the Germans.” Their customs, manner of life, 
religious rites, are very similar, ‘‘ The sentiment of chivalry was as thoroughly 
Germanic as Gallic. We observe the same love of arms in each, their arms 
and clothing were similar, and their manner of going into battle the same.” 

Philology is placed under heavy contribution, of which the following may 
serve as a sample: 

Wilser accepts Ad. Holzmann’s derivation of Ke/fae as shortened form from 
Calitae (Caletes), which would correspond to a German Chalitha, A.-S. hdlidhas, 
O. S. helithos, M. H. G. helede, Mod. G. Helden. The radical word is found in 
Ice. hair, A.-S. héle = man, hero ( 4/hal to conceal, cf. Lat. oc-cult), Perhaps 
still in German O¢kelt, Patakelt and Boical. Galli and Taddra: offer greater 
difficulty, but they both probably come from a root ga/, in German wai, 
since all the German tribes call their Gallic neighbors Walen, Walsche, Walchen 
from Wales to Wallachia (Ice. Valiand means France; Valskr means a 
Frenchman). Germ. w= Fr, g,cf. Gillaume (Guillaume) = Wilhelm, Guido= 
Wido, etc. ; cf. further the German tribal name Wadagoths. The root probably 
means battle, war; cf. Germ. Wadstatt, Ice. valglytnir = helmet, valblistr = 
army-horn, vals/anga warlike machine, va/kyriar, valmeyar, valgar = battle 
maids; cf. Keltic ga/, gail = bellum, caedes,O. H. G. wal, Ice. valr = strages. 

The further comparison of names of tribes and places and of the words 
common to the vocabularies of both nations shows a remarkable similarity, 
though the list contains nothing new. 

In the field of antiquity the author considers the Old Stone Period, the 
New Stone Period and the Bronze Period. It would not be possible to follow 
closely the whole line of argument. It is sufficient to state that the Old Stone 
Period represents the lowest stage of beings in France, where man is but little 
above the animals about him, and used instruments made of stone and horn. 
This people was called the cave-dwellers. Immigrants from the north 
(probably) subjugated them before they had made any advancement. These 
conquerors were the so-called pile-villagers, who had the beginnings of an 
ordered household, lived in communality, enjoyed a provincial constitution, and 
knew something of law. Their weapons were still of stone and horn, but of 
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much superior workmanship. To this period may belong also the dolmens or 
cromlechs. “If these remarkable monuments belong to the same people, 
as would appear from their striking similarity, their spread would indicate 
extended prehistoric migrations, since they are found in Sweden, Denmark, in 
the British Isles, in Western France, Switzerland, Spain, Algiers, Tunis, Pales- 
tine, on the Caucasus and in India.”! This is also the transition period to the 
Bronze Age, as bronze weapons are found in some of the dolmens, though the 
art of working bronze probably arose elsewhere and was soon driven out by 
iron. The workers in bronze were again from the north. The Iron Age has 
left us the Za-7é2ne swords, such as were borne by the conquerors of Rome, and 
found as far north as Jutland. The Gauls were skilful ironsmiths in later 
times. Even the tradition of the peoples points to the north (cf. Caes. B. G. 
II 4; Tacitus, Germ. 28). 

Passing to historic times, the Franks, Goths, Burgundians, Alemanni, Lango- 
bardi, Suevi, Bajuvari, and Normans have settled in the early Keltic country, 
which has either been Germanized or the Germans have become fused with 
the already Romanized Kelts and formed a new people, the Romance. The 
direction of the movement has been the same as that accepted for prehistoric 
times. 

“ The Slavs are said to have wandered in from Asia, the primitive home of 
the Aryans. Their languages, especially that of the Lithuanians, still show 
the greatest similarity to those of the Asiatic Aryans, the Zend, the Sanskrit, 
etc. But when we ask history, it knows as little of a Slavic immigration from 
Asia as of a Keltic or German. No traces nor echoes of this can be found.” 
Such are Wilser’s opening remarks in his chapter on the Germans and Slavs. 
After showing the difficulty met with in following up the spread of the 
Slavs on account of its peaceful nature, he continues: ‘‘ Herodotus was the ° 
first to mention them, and describes them as blond and blue-eyed, and con- 
siders them the primitive dwellers of the land. P. J. Shafarik places their 
antiquity in Europe, and Herodotus knew the Wends (’Evero/), whom he 
reckoned among the Illyrians, and whose name still lives in Venezia. They 
were certainly not Kelts, who had not penetrated to those regions in the times 
of Herodotus, nor can they be reckoned to the Illyrians, and their language is 
different from that of the Gauls. We find them, under the name of the Wends, 
Slavs and Anti, mixed in the battles of the Germans, Huns, and Avari among 
themselves, and against the Eastern Empire. Later the Slavs took possession 
of large tracts of land on the south point of Greece.” 

The physical resemblance of the Slavs to the European nations is striking, 
those of the north favoring rather the Germans and Skandinavians, while those 
of the south are more like the Italians. Whether this feature is due to a 
mixture of the tall German with light, curly hair, white skin, blue eyes, and 
prominent nose, and the small Mongolian with dark, straight hair, yellow skin, 
dark eyes, flat nose and prominent cheek-bones, as Wilser thinks, or to climatic 
and other influences, is still an unsolved problem. 

According to Tacitus the Wends are the connecting link between the Ger- 
mans and the wandering nations living eastward, known as the Sarmatae, 
though nearer the former, since they build houses, carry shields and fight on 


1It is not certain that these are monuments of the Aryan race. Some consider them monu- 
ments of a former race. 
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foot. Their constitution and customs were like the German ; they honored, on 
the whole, the same gods, and divided the deities into good and evil, as in Persia. 

The author’s argument that the language of the tribe which has wandered 
farthest from the parent tribe has degenerated can be turned against him. 
For, on the theory of a European home, the Sanskrit, Greek and Latin are 
certainly more perfect, grammatically speaking, than German. Nor is it so 
evident that the Slavonic languages have degenerated in comparison with the 
German ; each family has had its peculiar development, and each bears a 
peculiar relation on the one hand to the Indic family and on the other to each 
other. Neither can claim a nearer relationship to the parent speech. The 
inference, therefore, that “the origin of the Slavs is to be sought westward, 
not eastward, of their present seats,” on this account loses all force. And yet 
it may still be quite true that “ the Baltic coast, near the mouth of the Vistula, 
is the earliest fatherland of the Wends or Slavs. Tradition points to an 
immigration from the north. The antiquities of the Baltic coasts and the old 
northern sagas point to an early influence from Skandinavia upon these lands. 

“Thus,” concludes our author, “all traces of the primitive home of our 
people point to the north, and the whole history of the migrations also speaks 
to the same effect.” The date of the crossing from Skandinavia to the conti- 
nent must have been about the sixth or fifth century B. C., as Pytheas (fourth 
century B. C.) mentions only two undoubted German tribes (Teutones, Guth- 
ones) far away in the north of Germany. According to him (Plin. N. H. 
XXXVII 11, 1) the Elbe separated the Kelts and Scythians. The name 
German was new in Tacitus’ times, the Cimbri met only Gallic and Rhaeto- 
Northern tribes, the Belgians dwelt once in North Germany, where Caesar 
found the Germans. 

In the last chapter the Greeks and Romans, who have ever been considered 
as closely allied, are separated, the former being connected through the 
Thracian to the Slavonic group, and the latter, the Italic group, to the Keltic, 
a connection already made by several scholars. Whether facts bear out this 
linguistic grouping is very doubtful and needs further confirmation before its 
acceptance. “ But,” adds Wilser, “since the Kelts, as shown above, are in 
their turn closely connected with the Germans, they form the link between 
the latter and the /ta/ici. The stream of immigration into Italy passed through 
the Keltic land.” (Cf. Marsi=Germ. Marsen, Sabelli= Germ. Sadelings, 
Sabini and Samnites—= Germ. Sidini and Semnones, Osci = Germ. Ascomanni, 
Latini = Germ. Laeti.) 

The connection of the Thracian tribes (Rhaeti, Norici, Triballi, Geti, Daci, 
and some Asiatic tribes),all of whom enjoyed the so-called Hallstatt culture 
(following the La Téne), through the Slavic tribes with the Germans, as well 
as the separation of the Etruscans from the Italici, and their connection through 
the Slavic with the Germans, seems to be forcing a few isolated facts in order 
to round out a theory. 

The further connection of the Hellenes ("EAAyvec for Sellenes—EeAAoi and from 
the north) through the Macedonians to the Thracians, then through the Slavs 
to the Germans, is one of those sweeping assertions that tend to discredit the 
real merits of the work before us. It is now probably well authenticated that 
the early home of the Greek and Latin tribes before their final settlement in 
Greece and Italy was the Balkan peninsula (Pannonian plain). 
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The physical resemblance of both Roman and Greek to the Teuton is not 
so striking as in the other cases mentioned, but there are, however, some strong 
points. Blond hair was much sought after, and was a sign of noble origin. 
Sulla had blond hair and blue eyes, Cato had red hair and blue eyes, Lucretia 
had a white skin and blond hair. Menelaus, Achilles, Odysseus, all had 
blond hair. 

Thus far Wilser has been dealing exclusively with the European families, 
but at this point it is necessary to cross into Asia, The Scythians build his 
bridge. The Athamani or the Agathyrsi (these names might also be German) 
could as well be reckoned among the Thracians as the Scythians (cf. the 
Thracian Medosades with Sarmatic Medo-sakkos), The much-discussed 
Sarmatae here become Scythians, and the latter are undoubtedly a branch of 
the Indo-Germanic family (this seems now settled, as far as such a question 
can be settled). Their close connection with the northern nations, and the 
position of their dwelling-places north of the Black Sea, form an easy transi- 
tion from the European tothe Asiatic Indo-Germans, first through the Persians, 
whose traditions speak of an immigration from the north, from. Scythia. 
‘Besides names, dress, and weapons, the Persians have the same religious views 
as the northern nations. They are fire-worshippers like the Scythians, they 
have duality of the Godhead in good and evil like the Slavs.’”’? The nearness 
of the other branch of the Asiatic Indo-Germans, the Inds, to the Persians is 
well known and admitted by all linguists, and they are comprehended under 
the name Aryan in the narrower sense of the word. The light complexion 
has become colored by a long sojourn in the south and intermixture with the 
dark-colored primitive dwellers. Even now the Cafirs, dwelling northeast of 
Cabul and speaking a Sanskrit language, have light-colored skins and regular 
features ; the women are beautiful, and the morals of the people remind us of 
those of the Germans in Tacitus. 

When the Indo-Germans crossed over the boundaries of Europe they met 
the dark Mongolian races, and through amalgamation with these arose nations 
of all shades of color, from the Mongols with short skulls, dark, straight hair, 
yellow to yellowish-brown skin, dark, deep-set eyes, thin beards, prominent 
cheek bones, to the fair Skandinavian. They form three groups: (a) the Mon- 
gols proper, (b) the Ural nations (Finns, Magyars), and (c) the Turks (Turks 
proper, Sibirii, Turkestans). The two latter classes resemble more or less the 
Europeans, a fact which we must explain either by gradual deviation from tribal 
form or by mixture with western nations, probably the latter. 

It would hardly pay to discuss all the hypotheses brought forward in regard to 
the various relations of these different nations, viz. that the oldest civilized nation 
of the earth—the Sumero-Accadians, the predecessors of the Agsyrians— 
belongs to these Turkish peoples, etc. One statement alone will help us toa 
clearer understanding of the main question. The Finns have penetrated to 
Skandinavia itself, where they show the same marks of mixture perceptible as 
far back as the Age of Stone. ‘ Hence, the Germans cannot be new-comers 
in that region, and must have been settled there at least since the Age of 
Stone.” 

Even physical geography, the animal and vegetable kingdoms, are laid under 
contribution to prove the northern home of our race. “Those animals and 
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plants mentioned in common by the Aryan languages belong to the northern 
European fauna and flora, and even those which have long ago died out in the 
north have retained their old domestic names even to-day.” (Cf. Skr. piflu, 
Ice., Dan. fill, Al—= elephant, extending back to the time of the mammoth.) 

The Germanico-Skandinavian type is regarded as the specific Aryan type by 
investigators of prehistoric times (paleology, ethnology and craniology), 
especially the Dalkarlar, who dwell in Sweden. The effect of climate in 
producing light-colored hair and skin is seen in the Mongolian Lapps (in 
Skandinavia), among whom are found blond, blue-eyed beauties, caused by 
the disappearance of coloring material in a northern climate (and here not 
by mixture of races). 

The richness of the German language in nautical terms, even in early times, 
infers an early knowledge of the sea, but the one word cited by Wilser (Skr. 
nau, Pers. navi, Gr. vaic, Lat. mavis, Old Irish mau, Mod. Germ. dialectical 
naue) does not prove that the early Aryans were also dwellers on the sea. 

The sturdy, robust physical nature and the highly developed intellect of the 
Aryans cannot be the product of an enervating ‘southern climate, but must 
have reached maturity on a soil whose scanty gifts called forth all the mental 
and physical powers of its people. ‘‘ There, in their (Skandinavian) home, 
struggling with a stingy nature, buffeted by wind and wave, battling with 
giants of the forest and sea, their physical and intellectual forces became 
steeled.” 

Objects have been discovered in Asia proving an Aryan culture of long 
standing; but only in a land whose rich treasures in antiquities admit of a 
strict division of the different periods, proving the gradual, constantly pro- 
gressive development of the primitive race, can its early home have been. 
“The magnificent bronze-finds from Skandinavia, which were also made there, 
as the moulds and other relics prove, show the most remarkable correspondence 
with those of Old Greece, Asia Minor, Caucasus, Old Italia, Gaul, Rhaetia 
and Etruria.” This similarity can only be accounted for by the supposition 
that these works and the art must have been carried along on the migrations, 
which have ever been southward, Copper is found in Sweden and England, 
and the latter country supplied nearly the whole world with tin in early times. 

The similarity of all the older European alphabets, Old Greek, Etruscan, Um- 
brian and the German runes, indicates a common origin, Hitherto the Phoeni- 
cians have generally been considered the inventors of this common alphabet, from 
whom the Hellenes borrowed it and transferred it to the other European 
nations. According to Wilser, the Semites are as likely to have borrowed it 
from some Aryan tribe, either from the Thracians or some other migratory 
group. The German runes certainly existed before there was any contact with 
Greece or Rome, and were used alongside the Latin letters in Gaul for a long 
time. Wilser’s inference is that the Germans brought the runes along with 
them from their Skandinavian home, and that these runes are the original of 
the other Aryan alphabets. However much or little truth there may be in this 
inference, it is certain that the runes of the Teuton tribes enjoy a great antiq- 
uity. But Wilser goes a step farther. Basing his inference on the physical 
similarity of the Semitic nations to the Aryan families, and comparing the 
vocabularies of the two groups (similarity here may be the result of mutual 
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borrowing), he assumes a connection between the Semites and the Eranians 
on the one hand, and the Egyptians on the other. The latter hypothesis has 
greater probability, but both need confirmation. This opens an easy course 
from the Egyptians to the closely related Libyans and those tribes of the 
northern coast of Africa (pavens Sardiniae, Cic.), thence to Sardinia, to which 
the Iberi of Spain crossed and founded the city of Nora. The Iberi were 
once powerful, and are also mentioned south of the Caucasus. “ They peopled 
Sardinia, Corsica, the north coast of Africa, and Ireland (Hibernia = Iberia). 

Almost everywhere the Iberi were the predecessors of the Kelts, with 
whom they constantly became mixed at a later date. However strange the 
present Bask language, the real daughter undoubtedly of the Iberian, appears 
among the Aryan languages, the Iberi cannot have been so very different from 
the Kelts, with whom they so easily mixed. , . . Thus the ring of the nations 
would be closed, in which, according to the views presented in these pages, 
the Germans, the primitive people of the modern Germans, occupy such a 
prominent place.” A glorious circle, but I fear a number of the links in this 
chain will hardly stand the test. Wilser has evidently attempted to prove too 
much, The leading points are clear enough and strongly put, and make a good 
showing after lopping off all irrelevant matter. The state of culture among 
the primitive Aryans must have been low, the development of the different 
families gradual, and, to a great extent, in their final home. Their principal 
occupation must have been stock-raising, and, in a restricted way, agriculture. 
Their utensils were, as we have seen, of wood, bones and stone. Iron and 
the art of forging were probably not known. Work in metals was confined to 
a primitive knowledge in bronze, even among the earliest settlers of upper 
Italy, to whom fishing also was unknown, at least to the pile-villagers. But 
bronze articles are found in one stratum of the early settlers, who probably 
preceded the pile-villagers, hence known to a people of the New Stone Period. 
The same settlers certainly knew the art of fishing, as fishbones are found 
here. The order generally accepted is, first, Kelts, followed by the Italici 
(pile-villagers). 

Nor is a Skandinavian home for the Goths altogether certain, though possible, 
even probable. “It seems that there is no trustworthy evidence for a migra- 
tion of the Goths from Skandinavia ” (Encyc. Brit. X 753). 

In like manner Wilser’s argument about the Iberi is open to grave doubts, 
inasmuch as the whole question is still unsettled. It is disputed that the 
Basks are related to the Iberi, or that the latter passed to Sicily, Sardinia and 
Corsica, or were in southern France and the British Isles, or that the Iberi of 
Spain had aught to do with the Iberi of the Caucasus. 

The connection of the Egyptians through the Libyans and Iberi to the 
Kelts and Germans on the one hand, and through the Semitic races to the 
Persians and Aryans on the other, tends to weaken rather than strengthen the 
position. 

Many of these questions are too obscure in themselves, and too unsettled in 
the minds of scholars, to be woven into a main argument intended to uphold a 
theory that can only be settled by the most undoubted proofs. The different 
groups of the Aryan family, and their relation to one another, still form one 
of the burning questions among philologists. Some families “stand in closer 
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relationship with certain others than with the rest, so that they seem to form 
separate independent groups, and yet these groups cannot be severed from the 
rest without overlooking important linguistic facts which seem to speak for the 
existence of a closer connection between single members of one and single 
members or the whole of another” (Encyc. Brit. XVIII 799). No strict bounda- 
ries between the different groups and families can, therefore, be set up. They 
are constantly overthrown by features common to this or that member of the 
different groups. 

It is also impossible to prove anything definite about the early migrations, 
either touching their general direction, their extent, or their point of departure. 
Conjecture may place the early home in Asia or Europe, in Russia or Skandi- 
navia, or in northern Europe, but it will ever remain veiled in its hoary 
antiquity, impenetrable to the searching eye of the investigator. 

SYLVESTER PRIMER. 


Inschriften griechischer Bildhauer mit Facsimiles, herausgegeben von EMANUEL 
Loewy. Leipzig, 1885. xl, 410 pp. 


The intimate relations subsisting between the different branches of classical 
philology are nowhere more vividly exhibited and illustrated than in epigraphy. 
Although most inscriptions that are recovered from time to time are of value 
chiefly from the light cast by them upon ancient customs and political history, 
it must still be remembered that every inscription is a monument of language, 
that many inscriptions have a distinct importance from the point of view 
of literature, and that many more are among the most valuable aids and 
sources of information in archaeological research, especially in its relation to 
art. The testimony of inscriptions in these several fields of inquiry has 
already been evoked and used by many scholars; and while we cannot but 
regret that some of this work is crude, and that in this line of research scholars 
of one country are still too often in practical ignorance of the fruits of the 
labors of scholars in other countries, these defects must be recognized as 
inevitable in a new and as yet unperfected science. 

Several treatises have already been issued containing collections of inscrip- 
tions relating to the history of ancient art, and particularly such as give the 
names and signatures of artists. Of these works there is none of the wide 
importance of the work on inscriptions of Greek sculptors by Emanuel Loewy, 
a young Austrian archaeologist, whose essay on the relative sources of Pausanias 
and Pliny, published in 1883 (Untersuchungen sur griechischen Kunstlergeschichte), 
had already won him recognition as an acute, judicious, and thorough investi- 
gator. For numismatics we have von Sallet’s Die Xiinstlerinschrifien auf 
griechischen Miinzen, 1871; for the.interesting list of vase-painters, Klein’s 
Die griechischen Vasen mit Meistersignaturen, 1883; and for sculpture, before the 
publication of Loewy’s treatise,we had G. Hirschfeld’s 7ttuli statuariorum sculpto- 
rumque Graecorum cum Prolegomenis,1871.' The last-named work is now out of 
date, not through any intrinsic defects of tréatment, but because research since 


1For a fuller bibliography see G. Hinrichs’ Griechische Epigraphik, 3139 (in I. Miiller, 
Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, 1, p. 474). 
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1871 has accumulated a large amount of new material.! The discovery of new 
matter not only increases the stock, but renders necessary at times a recasting 
of old theories. Here, as almost everywhere in science, the latest good book 
is usually the best. 

Loewy’s manuscript was in the printer’s hands in 1883, but in its final printed 
form the work incorporates corrections and additions down to the spring of 
1885. The author acknowledges his indebtedness to Benndorf, Kekulé, and 
Schéne for making over to him material, in the form of photographs, facsimiles, 
squeezes, etc., which for twenty years they had been collecting for a work of 
this character. He also received similar assistance from many other sources. 
This treatise is thus the product of the co-operative activity of a large number 
of the best-known archaeologists of Europe. 

The inscriptions are grouped chronologically and geographically as follows < 
I. Signatures of Sculptors. A. Original (of the sixth century B. C.: from 
Asia Minor, numbers 1-4; from the Aegean Islands, 5-7 ; from Greece proper, 
8-22; of the fifth century B. C., the earlier group—23-44s—and the younger 
group—45-48—according to a similar geographical distribution ; of the fourth 
century B. C.before Alexander’s death, §9-103; of the so-called Hellenistic 

‘ age, 103*-219 ; from the middle of the second century B. C. to the fall of the 
Roman Republic, 220-312; of the period of Imperial Rome, 313-394). B. 
Inscriptions probably, but not certainly, referring to sculptors (395-474). C. 
Ancient copies of original inscriptions (475-496). D. Suspicious and counter- 
feit inscriptions (497-524). And, II. Inscriptions Mentioning Sculptors (521- 
559). These collections are preceded by statistical remarks, ten pages of 
additions and corrections, a full and exhaustive bibliography, and are followed 
by seven valuable indexes giving lists of names, personal, patrial, ethnic, 
demotic, the residence of artists, provenience of inscriptions, lists of families of 
artists, and of articles and objects represented by the sculptor. Each inscrip- 
tion is given in reduced facsimile, and in transliteration, with variant readings. 
There is also in each case an exact description, with measurements, of the 
inscription, a bibliography, and a brief discussion of the work of art which 
the inscription accompanies, with unabbreviated citations from ancient and 
from early writers of all extant passages relating to the work of art; there is 
also a brief discussion, with authorities, of the artist, and of the epigraphic 
features of the inscriptions. The citations and references here furnished are a 
most valuable supplement to those gathered by Brunn in his Geschichte der 
griechischen Kunstler, 1853-9, which Overbeck, in his Antike Schriftquellen zur 
Geschichte der bildenden Kiinste bei den Griechen, 1868, copied and expanded. The 
author takes pains to lay before the reader all the data for the solution of the 
problem, and at times hesitates to offer his own interpretation. 

From his statistical remarks we gather. the following observations: The 
inscriptions are commonly found on the vertical front face of the pedestal ; 
they are also cut on one of the side faces, on the horizontal surface, in the 
channellings of the columns, and even on parts of the statue. The artist 
usually gives his own name, with or without his father’s, his ethnic name, or 

1 Hirschfeld has reviewed Loewy in the Gotting. gel. Anzeigen, 1885, No. 19, p. 770. 
The excavations on the Athenian Acropolis in the winter of 1885-6 have added three names, 


two of which are new: they are given below, pp. 510, 512, notes. Cf, Kabbadias in ’E@. ’Apy., 
1886, ,9-82, who also (ibid. 1886, 133-6) publishes an Archermus inscription recently found on 


the Acropolis. 
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that of his residence, followed by either the aorist or the imperfect of toréw: as 
IlvOayépag éxoincev, or—an unusual order of words—Aaidaiog 
Tlarpoxdéog Xexvvioc. About § per cent, of the inscriptions are metrical ; it 
is not unusual, however, to find a metrical dedication accompanying a signa- 
ture in prose. In about 95 per cent. of the cases the artist’s relation to the 
work is indicated by the verb toréw; other expressions—apart from a simple 
genitive—conveying a similar meaning are érevge, eipydooato, éFepydoaro, 
npyaoero, ypdgur,' anévaFe(?), roinua elvat, Epyov, 
yatwpa,, texvn ; and once. The above are mostly 
found in metrical inscriptions. In respect to the relative uses of the imper- 
fect ‘and aorist of toéw the statistics are interesting: out of 347 instances, 
260, or about 75 per cent., have the aorist, but even this large percentage 
increases, if we exclude Graeco-Roman inscriptions, to 90 per cent. In the 
sixth and fifth centuries B. C. there are § imperfects against 35 aorists; in the 
fourth and in the earlier two-thirds of the third century B.C. there are no 
instances of the imperfect against 87 aorists; in the second century B. C. the 
proportions are suddenly reversed, and in the Graeco-Roman age the imperfect 
is nearly three times as frequent as the aorist. It is also noteworthy that nearly 
all instances of the imperfect occur outside of Attica. In inscriptions known ° 
to be spurious the imperfect prevails. In a few instances both aorist and 
imperfect are used by the same artist, and these cases, as would be expected, 
occur in the transition age, viz. the second century B.C, Pliny’s often-quoted 
remark that the use of the imperfect for the aorist is an indication of the 
modesty of the Greek sculptor, tamguam incohata semper arte et imperfecta 
(WV. H. praef. §26), seems to have no foundation. The choice of either form 
was determined not by the sculptor’s feeling with reference to his work, but 
merely by the prevalent usage of language. There isa fluctuation between 
the forms roréw (246 times), and toéw (98 times); in the fourth century forms 
with and without iota are nearly equally numerous; but in the Graeco-Roman 
age the forms without iota are very rare. Among the dialectic peculiarities 
may be mentioned éroiewv, éroiFné, éroiné, éxoin, and the late aorist 
ipyacero, 

There are many inscriptions that indicate co-operation upon the work of art 
concerned, by different artists, who are frequently members of the same family. 
It is noteworthy that in the earlier centuries, the sixth, fifth and fourth B. C., 
the fathers of the sculptors named are often themselves sculptors ; later the 
evidences of the perpetuation of the art in families are much less frequent. 

The proportion of artists for whom there is literary testimony, almost 
exclusively in Pliny and Pausanias, is large. In the sixth century B. C. at 
least 3 out of 13 names are attested by literary evidence (Micciades, Archer- 
mus, Endoeus).? In the fifth century B. C.17 out of 22: Pythagoras of Samos 


1 Loewy here follows Boeckh, Kirchhoff and most scholars in interpreting ypédwv as a 
Doricism for ypddwv. Bergk, Weil, Kuhnert and others take it as a proper name Grophon. 
Cf. Kuhnert’s review in Berliner Philol. Wochenschrift, 31 Oct. 1885, p. 392- 

2In the excavations upon the Athenian Acropolis, February 1886, an inscription was dis- 
covered with the name of Antenor, son of Eumares, an artist well known as the author of the 
original group of the tyrannicides Harmodius and Aristogeiton, made in the closing years of 
the sixth century. This group, which was carried away by Xerxes, was repeated by Critius 
and Nesiotes. The original was restored to Athens by Alexander or by one of his successors 
(Paus. I 8, 5, Arrian, An, III 16, 7). On the inscription see Robert, Hermes, 22 (1887), pp. 


129-36. 
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or of Rhegium, Philesius of Boeotia, Calon and Glaucias of Aegina, [Glaucus 
and Dionysius of Argos, names furnished by Pausanias, but not on the inscrip- 
tion, ] Calon of Elis, Gorgias of Sparta, Critius and Nesiotes and Micon of Athens, 
Cresilas of Cydonia, Paeonius of Mende, [Polycieitus, name clearly to be 
jnferred by Pausanias, though not on the inscription,] Strongylion, Pyrrhus, 
and perhaps the Socratic Apollodorus, In the fourth century B. C., before 
Alexander’s death, 19 sculptors, out of 24, are named in literature as well as in 
the inscriptions, among whom are Baton of Heracleia, Demetrius, Pandius 
(named by Theophrastus), Polymnestus and Cenchramus, Praxiteles (only in 
the famous Leuctra inscription, described by Dodwell early in the century), 
Leochares, Sthennis, Symenus, Naucydes of Argos, Polycleitus the Younger, 
Daedalus son of Patroclus, Lysippus, Cleon of Sicyon, Daetondas, Nicodamus, 
Apelleas, Hypatodorus and Aristogeiton of Thebes. 

The caution that marks Loewy’s work is apparent in his omission, evidently 
intentional, of sculptors for whom there is direct literary, but only indirect 
and not perfectly certain epigraphic evidence. In CIA. I 392 (cf. Jahn- 
Michaelis, Paus. Desc. Arcis Athen. p. 5) is an inscription on a pedestal of 
Pentelic marble which formerly lay near the eastern portico of the Propylaea 
of the Athenian Acropolis: Kaddiag ‘Imrovixov Less cautious 
archaeologists than Loewy have not hesitated to associate this pedestal with 
the statue of Aphrodite by Calamis, dedicated by Callias, mentioned both by 
Pausanias and by Lucian (probably the “Sosandra”) as placed near the 
entrance to the Acropolis and close to the bronze lioness set up in honor of 
Leaena, mistress of the tyrannicide Aristogeiton. But Loewy places this in- 
scription among those of uncertain reference. CIA. I 411 (Jahn-Michaelis, 
p. 7) is a fragmentary inscription of which the restoration is uncertain. We 


have only lea 


Upwvoc. 


This inscription, which was found near the Propylaea, has been associated 
with the bronze statue of a boy holding a tepeppavrfpwv, which, according to 
Pausanias, was the work of Lycius, son of Myron, and stood near the entrance 
to the Acropolis. Athenaeus (XI, p. 486 D) adds, on the authority of Polemon, 
that Lycius was from Eleutherae in Boeotia. On the strength of these data 
the inscription has been ingeniously restored by Michaelis as follows : 


[6 deiva tov deivoc]¢ ’EZevbep[ei¢ 
éxoinoev 6 Ml ipwroc. 


But this bold and brilliant conjecture has not been accepted by Loewy, though 
he gives the fragment. 

We have given above the principal sculptors for whom literary and epigraphic 
evidence combine. There are several names, however, mentioned in the 
inscriptions in regard to which literature is silent. A list of these names prior 
to 300 B.C. follows: In the sixth century, Terpsicles (Miletus), E[u]demus 
(Miletus), Aesopus and his brothers (Sigeum), Ecphantus (Melos), Critonides 
(Paros), Alxenor (Naxos); in Attica, Aristocles (not to be identified with the 
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father of Cleoetas, Paus. VI 20, 14), Aristion from Paros, [Ep ?]istemon, Cal- 
lonidas son of Deinias, ... omon;! and in Sparta, Pae... 

In the fifth century the names occur of Ca...of Melos, Athanodorus of 
Achaia ; Asopodorus, Atotus, and Argeiadas of Argos; Eumythis ; Eunost[ides]; 
Teisamenus; ...on of Thebes, Euphron of Paros, [D ?]orotheus of Argos; 
Euphorus, Xen... of Eleu.... 

In the fourth century, through Alexander’s reign, Netes [?], Macedon of 
Heracleia, Strabax, Xenoclees, ... mades, Execestus, Stratonides, Nicomachus, 
Aristopeithes, ... timus of Thespiae.? 

In the Hellenistic and Graeco-Roman age the proportion of sculptors 
known only through inscriptions rapidly increases. Of a total number of 270 
sculptors, about 191 are mentioned only in inscriptions, The great value of 
the inscriptions is at once apparent in filling the gaps in our knowledge of 
Greek art: it is noterious that the most important of our authorities, Pau- 
sanias and Pliny, fail us almost entirely as regards the artists of the third 
century and the first half of the second century B. C. 

The value of the inscriptions is hardly less as to artists for whom there is 
literary evidence; the inscriptions, by the forms of letters and peculiarities in 
writing, not seldom fix the chronological sequence of artists, and by the nature 
of the information they afford as to nationality, parentage, and like matters, 
supplement to a remarkable extent the meagre literary information. This 
knowledge has something of the singular interest and fascination attaching 
to the study of autographs. 

Large as is the list of sculptors on whom the inscriptions shed light, 
there are several famous artists in antiquity for whom as yet no original 
inscriptions can be cited, as Ageladas,? Alcamenes, Boedas, Daippus, Dory- 
cleidas, Canachus and Silanion. Bryaxis is named in an ancient copy of an 
earlier inscription, and the same is true of Calamis and of Myron. Pheidias 
is named directly as sculptor, and of course in this case, incorrectly, only in 
the Latin inscription accompanying one of the horses on Monte Cavallo, 
which was originally spelled opvs FIDIAE. There are, however, references to 
him in three Greek inscriptions: in a metrical inscription from Neo-Paphos 
in Cyprus, of the first century A. D., where Gecdcaxy xapic is ascribed to the 
figures which the inscription accompanied; in an inscription discovered at 
Olympia in 1877, of the times of the Caesars, where his putative descendant, 
as cleanser of the statue of Olympian Zeus (rév ard deidiov padvvT#yv), receives 
honors from the senate of Olympia and from the demos of Elis ; and finally in 
the word 6jAIAC (sic) on the fragment of a Herme discovered at Tivoli, 
probably indicating that the head surmounting the Herme was a portrait of the 
sculptor. 

It may not be out of place to cite for special comment a few of the more 
important earlier inscriptions : 


1 The names of the unknown sculptors Euenor, and Theo[dor]Jus (probably an Ionian) are 
added by the inscriptions discovered in February, 1886, in the excavations upon the Acropolis 
of Athens, For Antenor, see note 2, p. 510, and for Archermus the note on p. 509. 

2 In this list are not included names of uncertain restoration or reference, nor ancient copies 
of names, of which many occur; they are collected by Loewy in Nos. 395-496. 

3 There may be a reference to the great Argive sculptor in Loewy, No, 30, as the father of 
Argeidas. His name is there spelled Hagelaidas (HATEAAIAA, gen.). 
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No. 1. This inscription was found by Homolle, in 1880, on the island of 
Delos, near the Artemisium (?), and in its neighborhood an archaic winged 
figure in Parian marble, identified by Furtwangler with Nike (Arch, Zeit. 1882, 
p. 324). It reads, of course, like all the inscriptions cited in this notice, in 
uncial letters, but with a curious confusion of the symbols for long and short 


vowels: 


A remark of the scholiast on Aristophanes, Av. 573, to the effect that Archer- 
mus, according to some authorities, was the first to represent Nike with wings, 
combined with a few words from Pliny, V. 4. XXXVI 11, enables us to fill 
out the names as Micciades and his son Archermus, of Chios, descendants of 
Melas. Loewy adopts, accordingly, the following restoration : 


Mixxi[adne te G]ua xadd[v érevgev dyadua kai vide] 
. . . gow éxnBd[Aov ArrdAAwvo, ?] 
oi Xiot, Mé[Aav warpduov do[rv véuovtec]. 


In No. 8, discovered in Athens in 1830, occurs the famous name of Endoeus, 
who, according to Paus. (I 26, 4), was active in Athens and elsewhere as con- 
temporary of Callias: the shape and other characteristics of the letters seem 
to indicate that the earlier Callias is here meant. 

Nos. 23 and 24, found in Olympia in 1877, require us to revise our state- 
ments with regard to Pythagoras, the sculptor,of statues of athletes, whom both 
Pausanias and Pliny describe as from Rhegium. These autographic inscrip- 
tions designate Samos as his city. These apparently contradictory statements 

- are easily reconciled by our supposing, with Urlichs, that the sculptor belonged 
to the colony from Samos which in Ol. LXXI became subject to Anaxilas of 
Rhegium (Herod. VI 28). The non-Ionic form Ilv#ayépag is noteworthy, Of 
the statue of the boxer Euthymus, which No. 23 accompanied, both Pausanias 
and Pliny speak, the former with his business-like enthusiasm, “ It’s worth 
looking at” (Séa¢ 

No. 50, likewise from Olympia, reads : 


tévd"] avéOnne | v an’ evdofowo Kuvi | 
Mavrivéac | éxwv | dvoya, 


the four parts of the inscription cut upon the outer horizontal edge of the sur- 
face block of the pedestal. Paus. VI 4,11 remarks: Kuvioxw dé T@ éx Mav- 
tivetac wiry Tati éroinoe TloAbKAectoc THv eixéva, The two items in Pausanias’s 
statement not included in the epigram above are that the sculptor was Poly- 
cleitus and that Cyniscus was a boy. The probability is that the name of the 
artist was where it is usually found, on the vertical and now lost part of the 
pedestal, and that a glance at the statue indicated to the periegete the youth- 
fulness of the victor. They, however, whose hearts are hardened against 
Pausanias will see in this discrepancy only another evidence that Pausanias 
was merely a compiler from other men’s books, and did not actually see what 
he professes to have seen.! 


1 This discrepancy does not seem to be noted in Kalkmann’s Pausanias der Perieget, 1886. 
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No. 53 is the celebrated Pyrrhus inscription, which supplements the infor- 
mation given by Plutarch, Per. 13, in an interesting manner. 

No. 52 is the inscription found i sit, on the Athenian Acropolis, upon the 
pedestal of Strongylion’s famous bronze “ wooden” horse (dotpiog ’ 
év éotrv), which is several times mentioned in ancient writers 
(Aristoph. Av. 1128; Paus. I 23, 8; Hesychius, s. v. dotpiog), and is perhaps 
copied in one or two vase-paintings. : 

The examples might be multiplied, but enough have been cited to show the 
variety and the range of information afforded by a study of the inscriptions. 
Loewy’s work is marked by extraordinary industry and thoroughness, and, so 
far as we have observed, by most praiseworthy accuracy. The treatment of the 
Sigeum inscription (Aesopus and his brothers), of that of Paeonius of Mende 
with the Nike, of that of Pyrrhus already mentioned, of those of Leochares and 
Sthennis, of the Theban inscription of Polycleitus and Lysippus, of the in- 
scription supposed by some to belong to the Aphrodite of Melos, of the puzzling 
Pergamene inscriptions, deserve especial mention for their fullness and ex- 
haustiveness, 

In the present stage of Greek epigraphy the careful and complete facsimiles 
furnished by Loewy give his treatise a peculiar value to the student of inscrip- 
tions. These facsimiles present in chronological sequence typical specimens 
of the writing of Greek upon stone practised between the sixth century B. C. 
and the time of the Roman emperors. But though the work will thus be found 
a convenient manual for the epigrapher, it will be chiefly valuable to the archae- 
ologist. It must soon become indispensable to him, both for the epigraphic 
material furnished upon ancient sculpture and for the full and exact biblio- 
graphical indications on all points. 


J. H. Wricurt. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles: Founded Mainly on the 
Materials Collected by the Philological Society. Edited by James A. H. 
Murray, LL.D. Part II. Ant-Batten. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 
1885. Pp. 353-704. 

The preface to the second part of the New English Dictionary is dated 
September, 1885, though it was not received until early in the current year. 
In it Dr. Murray expressed the hope that the end of Part III, finishing B, 
might be reached early in 1886, but it is not yet (December) heard from. It is 
scarcely possible to gauge the time and labor requisite to complete 352 large 
quarto pages, three columns to the page, of fine print, contained in each part 
of this monumental work. While consisting of the same number of pages, 
the second part contains more words than the first, already noticed in this 
Journal (V" 361), namely, 9135, against 8365, and from the number of words 
treated under A, 15,123, Dr. Murray estimates that the whole Dictionary will 
contain “ upwards of 240,000 words, the main articles being 195,000, the sub- 
ordinate articles 28,000, and the combinations or compounds requiring separate 
explanation 18,000.” This will give the reader some idea of the comprehen- 
siveness of the work, far surpassing everything that we have heretofore 
conceived of. Out of this extensive vocabulary, if the same proportion is 
maintained, 28% per cent. of the words treated are obsolete, so that the 
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vocabulary of present English may be estimated at upwards of 170,000 words. 
I believe that this is about fifty per cent. more than the number of words 
treated in any existing English Dictionary, the Encyclopaedic Dictionary 
(Cassell & Co.), which claims 150,000 words, being not yet completed. 
The number of compound words that have been introduced during the present 
century is remarkable. Under Anti- we find upwards of 130 words for which 
no earlier example than one from the present century is given, so that, judging 
by this example, the modern tendency is to form new combinations, especially 
of words derived from the classical languages. 

This part is characterized by the same minuteness of definition and historical 
treatment of derivation as the former, and whenever the etymology of a given 
word is not satisfactorily known, the editor does not hesitate to say so; hence 
we are saved from much etymologizing “ in the air.” 

I naturally looked to see whether any further example of Shakspere’s Avoint 
(Macb. I, iii, 6 and Lear, III, iv, 129) had been discovered, but none is given 
except from his imitators, and the Brownings seem to have taken liberties with 
the word peculiarly characteristic of these two poets. I should be glad to see 
some one justify Mrs. Browning’s “ avointed” and Browning’s “ aroints”; such 
verbal manufacture cannot be permitted even to great poets. Dr. Murray 
prudently says: “ The origin of Shakspere’s avoynt has been the subject of 
numerous conjectures, none of which can be said to have even a prima-facie 
probability (cf. also Avunt)”; and then follow the usual citations in Shak- 
sperian notes of Rynt ye, Rynt you, Ryndta, Cheshire and Lancashire phrases, 
which are explained as but dialectic forms of “round thee,” etc., and the 
identity with Shakspere’s word is denied. Under Arunt we are no nearer an 
explanation; we find “ Etymol. unknown,” and two examples; in the first, 
from Richard the Redeles, 111 221 (1399), the reading is doubtful: “ ? Arounted 
[MS has arouutyd] ffor his ray [= array, dress] and rebuked ofte”; and in the 
second, from Dives e¢ Pauper, VII, iv, 280 (1496): “ Not to arunt them ne 
rebuke them ne chyde them,” the meaning given, “ rail at, revile, scold,” suits 
the context very well, as it does also in the first example, so that we get no 
support for “? to drive away,” and it was scarcely worth while to refer to 
“Shakspere’s Avoint.” 

If now we look back to Avout, we are no nearer a decision. Here we find: 
“A doubtful word, the reading and sense being uncertain in both quotations. 
The first may be read arounted: see Arunt, or a-routed from rout ; the second 
reads route in all the early MSS. If avout existed, it might represent O. F. 
arouter, to start (one) on his way, send away, f. a, to-+ route.” The first 
example is the same one from Richard the Redeles, which is accommodating 
enough to do duty for both Avout and Arunt ; and the second is from Chaucer’s 
Man of Lawes Tale, 442 (ed. Urry): “In all that lond no Christin durst 
arout,” where the Six-Text (Chaucer Society edition) gives ‘“‘ no Christen dorsté 
route,” which is the reading in Tyrwhitt and other editions, and Bell gives 
“no Christen men durst route,” defining route as “‘ to assemble together,” which 
suits the sense. Hone, commenting on the word (Ancient Mysteries Described, 
1823, p. 145), says that “the letter a is prefixed by Urry” for the sake of the 
measure. At all events, the reading of the Six-Text ought to settle it, so that 
we get no support here for Avout, and if the word in Richard the Redeles is 
Arunt, as seems most likely, Avout should be excluded from the Dictionary. 
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While on this word we may notice further Hone’s discussion of “‘ Hearne’s 
Print of the Descent into Hell,” of which he gives an engraving, and says: 
“The original copper-plate of Christ’s Descent into Hell, engraved by 
Michael Burghers, from an ancient drawing, for Hearne the antiquary, being 
in existence, I have caused impressions to be taken from it and inserted one 
opposite. This print is raised into importance by Dr. Johnson[’s] taking it as an 
authority for avoint, a word used twice by Shakspeare.” This is a very curious 
old print, and represents Christ (not St. Patrick, as Dr. Johnson says) leading 
souls, Adam and the saints, from hell-mouth, with the devil-porter blowing a 
horn and shouting, ‘‘ Out, out, aron3t,’ which Johnson read as arongt, and 
immediately jumped to the conclusion that it “ is evidently the same with avoint, 
and used in the same sense in this passage.” Steevens corrected Johnson as 
to the subject of the print, being none other than the well-known “ Harrowing 
of Hell,” but let his misreading of the outcry remain ; “and it is further remark- 
able,” says Hone, “ that every subsequent editor of Shakspeare has also acqui- 
esced in Johnson’s opinion without taking pains to examine the ground he rests 
it upon.” I may add that this error has continued to the present day, for Mr. 
Rolfe, in his edition of “ Macbeth,” simply follows Steevens and gives the 
words as “ Out, out, aroynt,” as if Johnson had read “ avoyn?.” Dr. Furness also, 
in his Variorum edition, quotes Johnson, but does not correct his error. Hone 
has consulted Hearne and shown very conclusively that he read aroug?, not 
arongt, although the word is so misprinted twice in Hone himself (pp. 143-4). 
It is hard to tell from the old black-letter type whether the letter is # or #, but 
Hearne had seen the original, and he gives it as “ in our vernacular tongue, out, 
out, arougt,” which Hone then assumes to be correct, especially as it rimes with 
Out, out. He next examines both Urry’s and Tyrwhitt’s readings of Chaucer 
(4c. cit.), and concludes that Chaucer gives no support to avout, and he suggests 
that the avou3t of the print is a contraction of the ordinary exclamation of 
devils, “arrow, out,” made by the scribe “to avoid an unseemly projection into 
the margin”; for Aarrow is found as harro in the Newcastle play of Noah’s 
Ark, and, I may add, in the Towneley version of the “ Harrowing of Hell.’! 

Whether this contraction ever occurs I cannot say, but it is at least plausible. 
However, another explanation may be suggested. The exclamation, “ out, out; 
harrow!” is very common in the Mystery Plays, and is put into the mouth of 
Lucifer, of Noah’s wife, and of the devils in general in the “ Harrowing of 
Hell.” It appears in the forms Owte, owte! harrowe! (York Plays, I 97), we, 
owte! herrowe! (IX 99), owte! ay, herrowe! (XI 403), and in the Towneley 
version of XX XVII, Out, harro, out (125), and Out, harro (185 and 196). I 
find no example without the 4, but from analogy this may well have been 
dropped, as we have andybper for and hither (IX 215), ooste for host (XI 366), 
arme for harm (XIII 101). The old character 3 represents g, 4, gk, and w, and 
it is not uncommon to find ¢ irregularly added to words, especially after ‘4 and 
gh, for we find dotht (XI 232), om heght (XIII 29), durght (XV 87), dytht and 
tht (XVII 146 and 148), and Hone gives motht for not (p. 46, 2), so that aroz3¢ 
ih the old plate may merely be for arrow itself, and the porter of hell is using 


1 Hone quotes Jamieson respecting Aarro, who says that “it is an outcry for help, and that 
it seems to be merely the French word aro, or harou,a cry used by the Normans,” and 
*«when raised against a capital offender, all were bound to pursue and seize him.’’ Chaucer 
and Langland both use the word, and Brachet marks it “ origin unknown.” 
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the common ejaculation that his fellows use in the play as Christ enters the 
gates of hell. 47ou3¢ does not occur in the Dictionary, except as pp. of arecche, 
to explain. 

But to note a few other words. Under Bad we find that the editor prefers 
the etymology suggested, “with great probability,” by Prof. Zupitza—who 
sees in M. E. dadde the O. E. baeddel, hermaphrodite, with / dropped, as 
in muche, from O. E. myce/—to that suggested by Sarrazin from gebéded, 
forced, oppressed. He says: “No other suggestion yet offered is of any 
importance ; the Celtic words sometimes compared are out of the question.” 
So, too, under Basket, which has long been derived from a Celtic dasgawd, and 
identified with Latin dascauda, used by Juvenal and Martial, he says, on the 
authority of Prof. Rhys, that “ dasgawd is a figment invented to suggest das- 
cauda,” and that the modern Celtic words “cannot phonetically be descended 
from an original Jascauda, but seem to be simply adopted from English. At 
present, therefore, there is no evidence to connect dasket with bascauda, or to 
refer it to a Celtic origin.”” Much other interesting information may be gained 
from a study of this Dictionary, but I can only commend it to scholars and the 
public generally, and express the hope that the successive parts may appear at 


less prolonged intervals.! 
JAMEs M. GARNETT. 


Anglo-Saxon Reading Primers: 1. Selected Homilies of Aelfric. II. Ex- 
tracts from Alfred’s Orosius. Edited by Henry Sweet, M.A, Oxford. 
At the Clarendon Press, 1885. 


The titles of these two little volumes explain themselves. The series is 
intended, as Mr. Sweet says, “ to give extracts from the more important works 
of Old English literature in a convenient and easily accessible form, and in a 
moderate compass. The want of such a series has often been felt by students 
who have worked through my Anglo-Saxon Primer and Reader, and are ata 
loss for further reading.” The trouble at most colleges in this country is to 
induce students to study Anglo-Saxon long enough to work through Mr. Sweet’s 
Reader, but for those who have accomplished this, these Primers supply very 
useful selections. The first volume consists of ten Homilies of Aelfric (74 
pages), with a brief glossary (6 pages), and the second of twenty-two selections 
from Alfred’s Orosius (72 pages), with the Latin original of a few, three pages 
of explanatory notes, and four pages of glossary. 

The first are taken from the Cambridge MS, printed by Thorpe, and the 
second from the Lauderdale MS, which, with the Cotton MS, is contained in 
Mr. Sweet’s edition of Orosius for the E. E. T. Society. The glossaries are 
the briefest possible. It is gratifying to know that there is a demand for 
Anglo-Saxon prose texts for translation by students, and Mr. Sweet’s two little 
volumes, in their cheap and convenient form, are well suited to supply it. We 
cannot be sufficiently grateful to the delegates of the Clarendon Press for their 
continued zeal in the promotion of English studies by the publication of Old 
and Middle English works for the use of students. I desire, however, to 
renew a suggestion made in this Journal (VI 355) that Mr. Sweet’s Anglo- 


1 Reference may be made to the notices of Part I in Anglia, Anz, VII 1, and Anz. VIII 8, 
and Englische Studien, VIII 130, and of Part II in Englische Studien, IX 466. 
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Saxon Reader should be revised on the lines of Sievers’s Anglo-Saxon Gram- 
mar, and that the two parts of Morris and Skeat’s Specimens of Early English 
should be compressed into one smaller work, with the prominent features of 
the three Middle English dialects prefixed, as this would save to teachers 
and pupils both time and expense. If to this should be added a brief history 
of the English language, which Dr. Morris has long promised, teachers of 


higher English would be well supplied with text-books. 
James M. GARNETT. 


York Plays: The Plays Performed by the Crafts, or Mysteries of York, on the 
Day of Corpus Christi in the Fourteenth, Fifteenth, and Sixteenth Cen- 
turies. Now First Printed from the Unique Manuscript in the Library of 
Lord Ashburnham. Edited, with Introduction and Glossary, by Lucy 
TOULMIN SMITH. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 1885. Ixxviii, 528 pp. 


The addition of a fourth to the three previously published series of Mystery 
Plays is an event for which we have great reason to be thankful, especially 
when, as in the present instance, the series is more extensive and important 
than any heretofore printed. The existence of this manuscript has been long 
known, but no one seems ever to have madea thorough examination of it. 
This has at last been done, and the MS made accessible to the general public, 
by Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith, already well known from her studies of other 
English works. She has prefixed an introduction, with appendices, treating 
of the pedigree, description, and date of the manuscript, of other plays repre- 
sented at York—such as the play of the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed Play, 
both of which are unfortunately lost—the pageants and the pageant-houses, 
players, and expenses of the plays; also the comparative literature, date of 
composition, authorship, sources, verse and style, with sketch-analysis of the 
metres, language, and general remarks. 

The appendices comprise a very useful comparative table of English cycles 
of religious plays, in which the York Plays (48), Towneley (30), Coventry (42), 
and Chester (25), are arranged in parallel columns ; a list of places and plays 
in Great Britain, with special designation of those plays the text of which 
still exists; and some notes on the dialect and grammar. 

The limits of this notice forbid any discussion of the subjects treated. It 
must suffice to note that the authorities of the British Museum consider the 
handwriting of the MS to date between 1430 and 1450, and Miss Smith fixes 
upon 1430-40 as its probable date. We have record, however, of the per- 
formance of these plays at York in 1378! and in 1394, and in 1397 Richard II 
was present at the festival. Hence these plays existed before 1378, and Miss 
Smith thinks their composition “ may safely be set as far back as 1340 or 1350, 
not long after the appearance of the Cursor.” The Cursor Mundi, that old 
metrical version of the Old and New Testament history, both authentic and 
legendary, with much from the New Testament Apocrypha, is assigned to the 
early part of the fourteenth century (1300-1320), and Miss Smith says: “It is 
impossible not to be struck with the general resemblance, in subject and 
arrangement, between the Cursor Mundi and the York cycle of Corpus Plays.” 


1 Cf. Wyclif’s tract De Officio Pastorali, c. 1378, English Works (E. E. T. Society’s ed., p. 
429, and note): ‘‘ and herfore freris han tau3t in englond Pe paternoster in englijsch tunge, as 
men seyen in fe pley of 3ork.” 
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This may be, but after a careful comparison of the extracts from the Cursor on 
the Visit of the Wise Men and the Flight into Egypt with the York Plays on 
these subjects, it seems to the writer impossible to trace any connection 
between them. These subjects were common property, and only because the 
York cycle was more extensive than any one of the others, is the resemblance 
to a connected history more striking. Miss Smith also speaks of the unknown 
author as possessing “ much skill in versification at that period when the old 
alliteration of the English, altered though it were from its earlier forms, was 
still popular, yet when the poet had found the charms of rime, and the delights 
of French verse allured him to take on new shackles while casting off the 
old.”” It is almost impossible that one man should have been the author of all 
these plays. Not only the versification, but the difference in style and treat- 
ment, and, in some cases, the manifestly later language of the plays, point to 
different authors. They are all in the Northern dialect, but some of the plays 
show a later form of that dialect than others. Five of the Towneley Plays, 
which are in the same dialect, so closely resemble the corresponding York 
Plays that Miss Smith prints them at the foot of the page (XI, XX, XXXVII, 
XXXVIII and XLVIII) for comparison. She thinks that the York collection 
“is more likely of the two to be the original source,” though in a note on the 
Towneley MS she says: “ Like the York, it must be a copy from older originals.” 
While the Towneley MS may have been copied later than the York, in some 
lines of the similar plays the Towneley preserves the older words, and the 
York must have been revised by a later hand. The following example of this 
must suffice (XX XVII, p. 382, 1. 185): York: “If he nowe deprive us of our 
praye”; Zowneley: * For and he refe us now oure pray”; where the metre in 
the York version is destroyed by the alteration. 

Where we have cause to be grateful for so much, it seems captious to find 
fault, but we could have wished a much fuller and more thorough treatment of 
the language and dialect. When we compare this with Kélbing’s introduction 
tothe Amis and Amiloun, we are forcibly struck with the difference. The 
glossary also shows omissions of words, and some additions may be made to 
the erra/a, but it is very difficult to be accurate in this respect. 

The names of the guilds that represented each play are printed above the 
title of the play, and Miss Smith has added a list of dramatis personae, and a 
designation of the particular scenes. The margin contains a reference to the 
supposed source of the play in the canonical books or the Apocrypha, and it: 
contains also a running summary of the contents of each scene, but this seems 
to have been made by another hand, for it is sometimes erroneous; ¢. g. XVIII, 
p- 141, l. 105: “I durk, I dare,” is glossed as “ I laugh, I tremble,” for which 
the glossary gives no authority; and XVII, p. 127, 1. 47, “I sawe pe same,” 
as “ I saw you together,” where “ the same” has been confounded with “‘ same ” 
from “ samen, together.” But a spot here and there does not injure the value 
of the work ; we are very grateful for what we have. Miss Smith has been 
very conservative in her alterations of the MS, and always gives the MS read- 
ing. ‘This is the only correct principle, although the text seems very suscepti- 
ble of emendation. Quite a large number of corrections have been suggested 
by Mr. Joseph Hall, in Englische Studien (XI, 449), who is also very doubtful 
as to the single authorship of the plays, and thinks “the notes on the dialect 
and grammar all too brief.” L. Proescholdt, too, in Anglia (VIII 16r), says: 
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“ Ob aber, wie die herausgeberin anzunehmen geneigt erscheint, alle die stticke 
von einer hand herriihren, muss doch mehr als zweifelhaft erscheinen ”; and 
again, “In betreff der sprache hatten wir die ausfithrungen der herausgeberin 
gerne etwas vertiefter gesehen.” Both reviewers, however, give its due meed 
of praise to the work. Since the editions of the Towneley, Coventry, and 
Chester Plays are now almost inaccessible, this edition cannot fail to introduce 
the Mysteries toa much wider public, and to the student of language it will 


prove of untold value. 
James M. GARNETT. 


A Study of the Anglo-Saxon Poem, The Harrowing of Hell (Grein’s Héllen- 
fahrt Christi). By JAMES HAMPTON KIRKLAND. Halle, 1885. 


This pamphlet of 54 pages is a Leipzig doctor-dissertation, the contents of 
which embrace the following sections: Introduction, Summary of Opinion, 
Sources of the Poem, Cynewulf’s Treatment of His Sources, Style of the Poem, 
Vocabulary and Grammatical Examination, Epithets and Phrases, and Versi- 
fication. It is, therefore, an attempt to ascertain whether Cynewulf was the 
author of the poem. From his examination of the sources, the writer concludes 
that this poem is “no translation of the Gospel of Nicodemus, nor is it based 
upon it in the same sense in which Elene and Juliana are based upon their 
respective sources,” but that “the author probably knew and had read the 
Gospel of Nicodemus,” An examination of the way in which Cynewulf treats 
his sources in the Christ and the Riddles leads to the conclusion “that the 
relation of the Riddles and Christ to their respective sources cannot be indi- 
cated by canons made for Elene and Juliana, and that they show not so much 
a following of any one authority as wide reading and the use of many authors, 
which seems to be the way in which [this poem] has been built ‘up from its 
sources.” A further examination of the vocabulary and grammar, after the 
manner of the articles in Anglia of recent years by Charitius, Fritzsche, Gaebler, 
and Lefévre, treating other disputed poems of Cynewulf, leads to the result 
that “ the vocabulary is quite in accord with that of Cynewulf,” though from 
the forms “nothing of very positive weight is gained for the question of 
authorship.” On the whole, the writer evidently inclines to the view that 
Cynewulf may have written the poem without stating positively that he did 
write it, but the dissertation closes very abruptly, after a notice of the versifi- 
cation, and without a summing up of the argument, which we should have 
expected. Wilker has evidently given a great impulse to the study of Anglo- 
Saxon, especially by American students, but this statistical method of deter- 
mining the authorship of works, now so much in vogue among the Germans, 


is apt to have more laid upon it than it will bear. 
J JAMEs M. GARNETT. 


Ueber die Homerrecension des Zenodot, von ADOLF ROMER. Pp. 84. Miin- 
chen, 1885. 


The school of St. Petersburg, with Nauck at its head, has long been 
regarded as the School for Scandal in its vilifications of the reputation of 
the Alexandrian critics. The exchange of hostilities between the four centres 
of Homeric criticism—Leyden, Munich, Kénigsberg and St. Petersburg—is 
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certainly the admirable converse of the opinion of Dr. Johnson that the mutual 
exchange of compliments between contemporary authors is one of the most 
laughable features of the age. The good old godfather of Alexandrian 
‘Ounptxol, the critic who has the undying honor of having first recognized the 
existence of errors in the Homeric text, is branded by Nauck as the well- 
meaning but stupid /#drarius who unconsciously preserved the readings of 
tradition. It could hardly be expected that this assertion could pass unchal- 
lenged by the “quadrilateral” ; and the South-German Aristarchean, Rémer, 
has now rushed to the breach to repel the St. Petersburg scholar, and to assert 
that, so far from being a stupid conservator of tradition, Zenodotus represents 
the most diseased and the boldest hypercriticism that antiquity ever practised 
upon the divine bard, a critic who is characterized by Xiihnheit, Gewaltsam- 
keit und der crasseste Subjectivismus, No one has failed to observe that no small 
portion of the Teutonic fondness for A7vaftausdriicke appears in Ludwich; 
and Cobet’s most Ciceronian periods and Rémer’s most rhetorical passages 
deal with matters pertaining to Homeric investigation : 


évOa Kev Epyov dvécaito 
tug GBAnTog Kat Gvobratoc 
divebor 


Zenodotus is the representative of a critical system in the Sturm und Drang 
period of Homeric study, and hence it is folly either to praise or condemn him 
on the strength of each reading fer se,as has been done by a generation of 
scholars, We need to penetrate into the motifs which animated his departure 
from a supposed vulgate and thus to form some adequate conception of his 
methods in their entirety and of their results. Such an investigation we do 
not possess, and Rémer’s treatise is not destined to fill this long-felt want. 
But as offering much assistance in this extremely difficult Sagoetnent of 
research it is not without its value. 

We owe our knowledge of Zenodotean readings to Aristonicus rather than 
to Didymus. Rémer’s results as to the interrelation of these two authorities 
may be of interest. (1) Using the izouvjuara of Aristarchus as his founda- 
tion, Aristonicus criticises Z. in a rigorous and oftentimes unjust manner 
(yeAoiwe, ev#Owc, etc.). (2) Aristarchus had complete and exact information 
in reference to the readings, a0er#oecc, and interpolations of his, predecessor. 
(This information, R. claims, Aristarchus had by autopsy. I cannot regard 
his proof of this assertion as perfectly satisfactory. See Ludwich, Arist, 
Homerische Texthritik, 1 p.6). When Aristonicus regards as his chief authority 
the touvquara of A. treating of Z.’s edition, and makes no use of subsidiary 
sources, his authority is greater than that of others who do not base their 
assertions upon this foundation alone, but have recourse to less trustworthy 
sources, Rémer goes beyond the statements of former scholars in his assump- 
tion that even if Aristarchus had knowledge of the actual readings, etc., of Z., 
he was almost completely ignorant of the reasons which determined the 
changes, rejections and interpolations of his predecessors. To compensate for 
his ignorance on this point, he was compelled to have recourse to speculation. 
Hence he was guilty of numerous errors in his endeavor to grasp the full sig- 
nificance of the critical activity of Zenodotus. Unfortunately Zenodotus left 

nothing except his edition and works on glosses that could serve Aristarchus 
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as a guide in his endeavor to-estimate the value of this critical activity (cf. H 
127, Y 114). 

Didymus is sufficiently free from the belief that takes authority for truth to 
recognize the merits of Z., whose readings he, however, cites with no little 
caution (cf. Ag7). I do not think much stress can be laid upon Rémer’s asser- 
tion that Didymus appears to have had more immediate sources of information 
than Aristonicus, on the ground that he cites opinions or remarks as emanating 
from Zenod. himself (II 667). It is Rémer’s opinion that we know practically 
nothing of the apparatus criticus of Z. and of the age of his MSS. The citation 
of Homeric passages in writers before Z. is but poor authority for the determin- 
ation of mooted passages and of the readings of Z.; otherwise Ajax 830 p90 
mpdéBAnroc oiwvoic éAwp might weigh in the balance against the vulgate, 
and against Zenodotus’ reading in the notorious verse A 5. Rémer has as poor 
an opinion of the Macoadwrtixf, Xia, etc., as Aristarchus apparently had. It is 
more probable that real or nominal philologians assisted in the fabrication of 
these MSS, than that they represent a genuine originality consecrated by tradi- 
tion. Z. probably possessed a copy of the Maco. (T 76), and perhaps the Xia 
(P 134) and the ’Apyodcx# (= 39). He has not followed these editions blindly, 
though they appear to have induced him to athetize verses ; hence his criticism 
was not dictated solely by subjective considerations. In regard to the interpola- 
tions of Z., we must distinguish between those which were caused by his less 
authoritative sources and those which were based on his views of Hom. 
épunveia (= 136). In all the attacks made upon Z. there is not a hint that he 
had not the support of authoritative MSS. Aristarchus, unable to judge of the 
motif of Z.’s readings, formed his opinion of the text and held to it against 
any opponent. Hence it is possible to show that in certain cases Z.’s readings 
are better than those of A. (circa 12), though by this it is not denied that Z. 
frequently deserted MS tradition. 

Z. was not restrained from making a second conjectural emendation when 
it was necessitated by a first (cf. II 666 and the omission of 677). Though 
many of his readings are similar to those of the common text, according to the 
ductus iitterarum (y 217, A 34, B 299, N 71), he does not seem to have made use 
of this method of emendation, so usual among the moderns. A constant 
source of error, first removed by Aristarchus, was the adoption of MS readings 
which had forced their way in through an assumed Homeric ovv#eva (K 10, 
B 56, N 627, ade, xeifi, etc.). The result of this tendency was the introduction 
of prosaic and usual forms of expression in preference to those more poetical 
and rare, A 841. I cannot but demur to Rémer’s assumption (p. 52) that for the 
old éjo¢ the younger éoi0 was substituted. The following are other points of 
view: 1. For drag Aey. more usual words are constantly substituted (Y 11), and 
in fact to such a degree that Z. has freed himself from the limitations imposed 
by MS authority (A 439, Z 285). 2. A fondness for literal explanation and 
interpretation without having recourse to ellipsis or metaphor (9 139, K 98)- 
3. The poet must say everything, and hence an assumption of kata Td owrd- 
Hevoy is illegitimate (® 335, P 456). It was in this category that Z. committed 
most of his deadly sins. 4. The desire for emphasis and strength, éugavrixd- 
tepov (A 34, 0 44, A 492). 5. The desire to avoid tautological expressions 
(E 194, H 127). 6, Predilection in favor of change of expression (= 177). 
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7. Unconditional uniformity of epic style and the agreement of the poet 
with himself are often insisted on (E 809, I 660, 8 81, = 154-5, which Rémer 
places also under 6). A remarkable exception is [ 334. 8. Objection to 
the axper# was the cause of many changes, but of more a@erqoec (II 710, A 123, 
138, O 342). An interesting example of this tendency is the desire to shelter 
the heroes from SAacdyyia (y 228). Zen. may have carried into practice as a 
critic what the philosopher enjoined in the Po/iteia, 9. Perhaps a desire to 
ascribe toAvuafia to Homer in the matter of mythology (II 175, 223, @ 194, 
= 259, 5 366). 

In the earlier books, with the exception of I’ 18, we hear from Aristonicus 
almost entirely of a@erfoerc of Z. which are based on errors of the worst char- 
acter. With H 195-199 a sudden change takes place in the scholia, and only 
those 40, of Z. and Aristophanes are mentioned which received the approba- 
tion of Aristarchus. Perhaps in the first six books the epitomists failed to 
add to the a0. of Aristarchus the important clauses 7étmvro Kai mapa ’Apioro- 
gave kai Zyvodbry, 6 dé Z, ovd2 Eypadev, etc. Or perhaps Aristonicus’ “ abereirac” 
refers to the whole triumvirate, a dangerous suggestion of Rémer, which we 
would be glad to have demonstrated. The suggestion should not be overlooked 
that Z. with H may have come into the possession of a better critical apparatus. 

HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 


REPORTS. 


MNEMOSYNE, Vol. XIII, Part 3. 


Ad Galenum (cont, ex T. XIII, p. 54). C.G. Cobet. A continuation of his: 
former article. He comments on striking passages, notes remarkable state- 
ments,and emends where he thinks necessary, 2. ¢. very frequently. This paper 
contains over 50 emendations in XV, XVI, XVII, XVIII, 1 and 2. Most of 
them involve but slight changes. References to the scribe, and the formula 
Graeculus ineptus, are frequent enough. Cobet thinks worthy of note such 
matters as these: At Galen’s time spurious works under the name of Pythagoras 
were sold (XV 67). The Germans were not flavi, but rufi (XV 185). Several 
spurious works went under the name of Hippocrates (XVII 1, 196, 524, 909). 
A good deal of quackery was practised in Alexandria (XVII 1, 499). The 
Great Library at Alexandria was to a certain extent circulating (XVII 1, 606). 
Some interesting statements as to the writing of books (XVII 2,194; XVII 1,80; 
6,34; XV 624; XVIII 2, 863), from which he gathers that Grammatici Graeci 
textum quod vocamus, appellant 7d aut édagoc, et margines Ta aut 
Ta et quod im fergo scriptum est Td Kata vérov yeypaupévov, The High 
Priest at Pergamus used to give two gladiatorial shows a year to the people. 
The note to XVII 2, 145 lacks the charm of novelty: Athenienses ex téOvyxa 
formabant ut ex Graeculi éor#fouac dicebant et ; 
more interesting is the note to XVIII 1, 307: Solent sequiores Graeculi pro 
verbis desiderativis talia substituere ut, yeAaotixdc éxw pro yeAaceio, cvuBariKag 
éxw pro Baceiw, Exw pro et sic in caeteris omnibus ; 
cf. Pierson ad Moer. v. ’AmadAaéeiovrec. 


Ad Dialogum de Oratoribus. J. J. Cornelissen. A few critical notes, as 
follows : 

§1: aetas deserta et laude eloquentiae orbata. Read : aetas deserta eloquentia 
et laude orbata, 

§6: quamquam alia diu serantur. Conjectures already made by Ernesti, 
Peerlkamp and Andresen, Cornelissen reads: quamquam valida diu curantur 
atque elaborantur. 

§10: in levioribus, Read: in inferioribus, 

§16: incipit Demosthenes vester...eodem mense exstitisse. Read: prin- 
ceps ille Demosthenes . . . exstitit. 

§17: longum et unum annum. Read: longum et durum annum. 

§20: rudi caemento et informibus tegulis. Read: rudicaemento et informi- 
bus tignis. 

§22: oblitterata et olentia. Emended already by Acidalius and Andresen. 
Read : <ins> olentia, 

§23: quae tamen sola mirantur. Read: quae tamen sola imitantur. 

$23: ea sententiarum planitas eipyuévov), Read: sententiarum 
claritas, 
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§26: studio feriendi plerumque deiectus. Read: studio feriendi plerumque’ 
devinctus, 

§28: non in cella emptae nutricis. Read: non in ulna emptae nutricis, 

§32: in actionibus eorum vis quoque quotidiani sermonis. Read: in 
actionibus humilis quoque <et> quotidiani sermonis. 

§33: confirmare et alere ingenia. Transpose and read: alere et confirmare 


ingenia. 

§38: consuetudinem veterum iudiciorum ., .. eloquentiam tamen illud. 
Omit veterum after consuetudinem and insert after eloquentiam tamen. 

§41: optimi et in quantum opus est disertissimi viri, Read: optimi et 
quantum in vobis est disertissimi viri. 


Observationes Criticae in Flavium Josephum. S.A. Naber. A considera- 
tion of Josephus’ character as depicted in his life and works shows him to have 
been a patriae proditor qui miseros cives adegerat ad defectionem, ut eos in 
extremo discrimine desereret, qui Romanis victoribus adulabatur, qui, quod 
dicere turpe erat, affirmabat veteres prophetas decepisse populum, quum por- 
tenderent Messiam, cui nunc omnes parebant quamquam daz7epitugTy, qui 
accumbebat ad mensas gentilium et truncando Sacrum Codicem fecerat proba- 
bilem fortasse aliis, sed sibi inutilem, quum pro mascula simplicitate introdux- 
isset orationis fucum et pro Messia, quem Prophetae fuerant polliciti, inseruisset 
Romanum victorem et pro aeterno quod somniarant imperio aeternam obedi- 
entiam. 

In his writing he was prone to exaggeration and entirely ignorant of rd 
mpérov, He probably had and used the best sources—Polybius, Strabo, Nico- 
laus Dam., but his style shows evidences of patchwork, in some cases 
contradictory statements on the same subject being taken from different 
authors. He probably used the same sources as Tacitus, 

Naber thinks he wrote for or was read principally by Christians; and he 
explains, and fortifies by strong arguments, the absence of any mention of 
Christ by supposing that, being a disbeliever, his treatment of Christ was 
offensive to the Christians, and hence was afterwards cut out. 

Naber also thinks that we do not have what Josephus wrote concerning 
baptism for the remission of sins. Josephus expressly says that baptism was 
not duaptadwv “Illud certe apparet ratione propemodum. 
mathematica periisse locum Josephi de baptismo quem Jesus instituisset.” 


Epigraphica, H. v. H, Ten notes on an inscription lately found in 
Tefeng, containing “ responsa XXIII astragalomantica,” published by G. 
Cousin. 


Ad Ciceronis Palimpsestos (contin. ex Tom. XIII, p. 54). C. M. Francken. 
After citing a few passages which make for the proposition laid down earlier. 
in the article (Vol. XII, p. 283), that in the Palimpsest de Rep. we must give 
more importance to the second corrector (c’), the writer proceeds to criticise 
Book II: 

§5: quod essent urbes maritimae non solum multis periculis oppositae. 
Read: multis oppositae periculis. 

§7: multa etiam ad luxuriam invitamenta perniciosa civitatibus subpedi- 
tantur mari, quae vel capiuntur vel importantur. Read: acciuntur instead of 
capiuntur. 
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§11: cuius (urbis) is est tractus ductusque muri—ex omni parte arduis prae- 
ruptisque montibus w#¢ unus aditus qui esset—fossa cingeretur vastissima, 
atque wf ita munita arx circumiecto arduo et quasi circumciso saxo niteretur 
ut... incolumis atque intacta permanserit. The first w/—a conj. of Orelli— 
should be put before ex omni; the second wf# omitted. Read: atque ita munita 
arx circumiectu arduo et quasi circumciso saxo, ut, etc. ; omitting also niteretur. 

§18: Nam centum et octo annis postquam Lycurgus leges scribere instituit 
prima posita est Olympias. Read: est prima Olympias, omitting posita. 

§22: et illa de urbis situ revoces ad rationem, quae a Romulo casu aut 
necessitate facta sunt. Omit illa de urbis situ—“ explicationem non necessa- 


riam.” 
§26: propositis legibus his, quas. Defends his against editors who 


delete it. 

§30: hoc ipso sapientiam maiorum statues esse laudandum, quod multa 
intelleges etiam aliunde sumpta meliora apud nos multo esse facta, quam ibi 
fuissent. Read: aliunde sumpta etiam meliora. 

§31: (Tullus Hostilius) constituit ius quo bella indicerentur, quod per se 
iustissime inventum sanxit fetiali religione. Read: iustissimum. 

§33: temporum illorum tantum fere regum illustrata sunt nomina. Read: 
regum tantum. 

$36. The passage “ Deinde equitatum . . . duplicavit” the writer thinks 
himself hardly competent to emend. 

§42: Sed quod proprium sit in nostra republica, quo nihil possit esse prae- 
clarius. The writer suggests proprium ¢s¢, in nostra republica e¢ quo. 

§43: (Regia forma civitatis) unius vitio praecipitata in perniciosissimam 
partem facillime decidit, Read pestem for partem. 

§51: Sibi ipse Socrates PERIPEATETO illo in sermone depinxerit. Conjectures 
Peripatetico or tripertito (Bernays). The writer, Pirzeo, 

§52: Ego autem, si [quo] modo consequi potuero, rationibus eisdem quas 
ille vidit, non in umbra et imagine civitatis ... enitar. Read: rationibus 
eisdem, eadem quae ille, videre , . . enitar. 

§54: provocari licere indicant XII tabulae—et quod proditum esse decem- 
viros—satis ostenderit reliquos sine provocatione magistratus. Miiller pro- 
posed ostendere videtur, the writer ostendit id. 

§59: Fuerat fortasse aliqua ratio maioribus nostris in illo aere alieno 
medendi. Read, perhaps: maioribus nostris melior aeri alieno medendi. 

§67. Three or four verbal changes. 

Emendations are also made in Book III 4, 15, 26, 45; IV 4, and a fragment 
of Book V. 


De Cassii Dionis libris manuscriptis. U. Ph. Boissevain. After a somewhat 
lengthy introduction, in which he defends the trustworthiness of Dion, the 
writer proceeds to a detailed and interesting account of the 12 MSS of Dion, 
as follows: Vaticanus 1288, Mediceus A, Vaticanus A, Parisinus A, Venetus A, 
Mediceus B, Parisinus B, Turinensis, Venetus B, Vaticanus B, Escorialensis, 
Vesontinus. The results of his investigation are summed up in the following 
table, which shows the origin of the MSS: 


REPORTS. 


Mediceus A . Parisinus B 


Vaticanus A Mediceus B 
Turinensis 
Parisinus A Vaticanus B 
Venetus A Venetus B 


Vesontinus, 


Hence the Mediceus A and Venetus B are the principal MSS for the text of 
Dio, the remainder being of little value. 


XIII, Part 4. 


Ad Galenum (cont. ex T. XIII, p. 257). C.G.Cobet. XIX 8: émayyeAiav, 

Read: ar—. XIX 9: onto, Read: jpxro, XIX 10: éypapav, Read: 
éréypawav. XIX 14: pob ta pybévta 
copévy trap’ mpdc we dtd ei¢ HoKnuévy ypdgew "Yrayopevéiy = 
verba pracire and then dictare. We see that even as early as Galen there were 
persons who by means of symbols (dca onyeiwv) could take down with great 
rapidity what was dictated, and that this was called eic raxo¢ ypdgecy, in contra- 
distinction to cig XIX 17: for ra mapa read: 
*AxvAniag mapa. XIX 21: thw cic poxOnpac Read: 
ExAhpwoav poxOnpac XIX 176: citing the well-known Evvovoig 
- Observationes Criticae in Flavium Josephum (cont. ex T. XIII 284). S. A. 
Naber. As in the case of Hecataeus of Miletus, so also we find that a number 
of spurious works went under the name of Hecataeus of Abdera, a contemporary 
of Alexander the Great. The writer wants to identify the name Hestiaeus, 
mentioned by Josephus, Antiq. 1, 3,9 and 1, 4, 3, as a historian of Phoenicia, 
with this Hecataeus. 

Jos. seems to be the first extant writer to notice that véuo¢ does not occur in 
Homer (c. Apion. 2, 15), and throughout his writings shows an intimate 
acquaintance with Homer. 

A peculiarity of Jos.’ style is the sudden change from O. R. toO.O. This 
leads Naber to an emendation in Antiq. 2, 6. 7. 

The most frequent punishment mentioned by Jos, is (@vra xaraxavOjvat, and 
he does not speak at all of men (@vta avecravp@oba:, although he has frequent 
allusions to the cross, 

Jos., though usually clear makes use in the later books of the Antiq., of a very 
involved and twisted style, due, as Naber says, to the fact that in these books 
he stole and repeated verbatim much from other writers. Another character- 
istic of these books is the very common use of the parenthetic olyac. 

A statement applicable to other authors beside Josephus, and which ought to 
be especially heeded by the Dutch critics, is made by Naber on p, 361: “Scio 
equidem in Josephi libris multas inesse interpolationes sed tam enormis est 
Imperatoris Iotapateni loquacitas ut plerumque difficile sit ostendere quod 
otiose additum sit non ab eo ipso fuisse additum.” 

In Antiq. 6, 8,1; 13,1}; 13,4, Naber changes «ic into mpd¢ on account of 
Jos.’ diligent avoidance of hiatus. 
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A number of passages (¢. g. Antiq. 13, 12, 2) are found in Jos. which smack 
of Polybius, due, Naber thinks, to the fact that Strabo, whom Jos. followed, 
was an imitator of Polybius. 

Another peculiarity of the style of the later books of the Antig. is the large 
use of the pr. and fut. part., ¢. g. Antiq. 17,1, 1: aradAayeic did rd rev 
; tbid, 19, 1, 20: aitia Tov diadevfouévov, 

Antiq. 18, 1, 5 describes the customs of the Essenes. Naber adds that 
Pliny was with Titus in Palestine, which explains his knowledge of this sect. 

The speech of Cn. Sentius Saturninus in the Senate, after the death of 
Caligula, seems to Naber to have been drawn from two different sources, of 
which one was possibly Commentarii Agrippae. 

In B. J. 1, 25 we find examples of the Herodotean transition to nom. c. 
infin. from acc. c. infin. in indirect discourse. 

B. J. 6, 10, 1, Jos. says that Jerusalem was founded by Melchisedek, who 
Td iepdv mpdroc deyuduevog called it iepoodAuua, Kadovuévyv mpédrepor. 
An evidence, says Naber, that Jos. did not revise his books; otherwise he 
would have corrected this absurd etymology. 


De Pronominum Personalium formis Homericis (cont. ex Tom. XIII, p. 221). 
J. Van Leeuwen, Jr. The forms for the dual in Homer are: Ist person, due; 
2d, iupe; 3d, o¢e. Later, however, we find oge used indifferently. Thus cde 
= in Aeschy., Soph., Eur., Aristoph.; = air#v, Aeschy., Soph., Eur., 
Callim.; = airé, Aeschy., Soph., Eur., Apol., Rh.; = avrotc, Aeschy., Eur., 
Pind., Simon., Callim., Theocr., Mosch., Ap., Rh.; = airéc, Eur., Theocr. 
Apoll., Rh. ; = avré, Pind. 

In the plural the writer denies the existence of qusic and ipeic for Homer, 
calling them more recent: “ Videmus nullo loco Homerico necessariam esse 
formam recentiorem, contra antiquiorem iis tantummodo locis superesse unde 
semoveri non possit nisi metrum: simul perdas.” As a consequence he would 
change some 75 or 80 places where #juei¢ occurs, and 35 where tyeic. He gives 
a table at the end of his article showing the forms which he thinks Homeric, 


as follows: 


1st Pers. 2d Pers, 3d Pers. 
N. éy&(v) ob, 
A. éué, we (éu’, 1”) of Fe (F"), 
G. éueio, éuéo, oeio, (cei’, ae’) Feio, Féo (Fe’) 
(éuei’, éué’, ue”) 
D. puoi, coi, Tot (0’, reiv Foi (F’) 
N. A, Supe (dup’) ogi, dupe (bup’) A. age ?) 
G. D. véiv ooaiv 
N. mec or Gupec or bupec 
A. quac or Gupiic, ortmpac, iuéic — optic, og bic 
?) ?) 


It is hardly necessary to say that passages which do not agree with this scheme 
are, in the manner of the Dutch school, summarily handled. 
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Ad Lucianum (continuantur ex Tom, XIII, p. t11). K. G. P. Schwartz. 
Vit. Auc, 2: et dé Tig Ever 7d wapavrixa Tapybpiov KataBadéobai. Read: xara- 
Bareiv, Pecuniam solvere apud omnes summa constantia diciter, 
non 

15: kav tavrov wot Read: ivariy, 

Pisc. 7: Kai yadérwrépav cov énideixvvor tiv téAuav, Read: arodeixvvot, 
reddit, efficit. 

13: THY ovrvoia Badifoveay. Et ratio et usus postulant ovrvoiac. 

26: Kal Td cdv Svoua brodberat, Omit the prep., as 
Lucian uses the acc. simply after the verb. 

Cataplus 1: xai tév éxdory tetpémwta. Read: éxarépa., Charontis 
cymba omnibus et poetis et pictoribus est “duorum scalmorum navicula,” 
quam solus et sine ullo ministerio remis impellit. Ibid. éuweroAgxayev, Read: 

27: oot waptvpag, Nemo unquam dixit udprupag rapéyerv pro rapé- 
xecbat, 

Pro Lapsu in Salut. 12: et nal GAAo épnoba, Read: = malum, 
infaustum, male ominatum, as appears from Herod. 5, 40. 

16: ovK we. Read: dpac; xré. Lucian is very fond of 
épav in a question. 

Hermot. 59: 7oAAd ydp éort, mpédndov, éraipe* Gv elxoow, Read: 
paAAov dé, mpddniov, & é.° ov yap av Kré, 

In addition the writer emends, with more or less probability, 12 passages in 
Vit. Auc., 13 in Pisc., 10 in Cataplus, 10 in Pro Lapsu, 39 in Hermotimus, 
4 in Herodotus, 6 in Zeuxis, 2 in Harmonid., § in Scyth. 

A number of these emendations are obvious and turn on the easy change of 
a single letter. By far the greater number, however, are unnecessary, and due 
to the writer’s desire to show how much better he could write than Lucian. 


Ad Dionysii Halicarnassensis Antiquitatum Romanarum librum primum. 
K. G. P. Schwartz. Forty-eight emendations of various degrees of proba- 
bility. 


The last page is filled by two emendations of J. P. Postgate to Sallust Jug. 
3,1: quoniam neque virtuti honos datur, neque illi quibus per fraudem [is] 
fuit tuti. Read: via. MSS vary between iis, ius, vis, his. 

Jug. 97, 5: sine signis sine ordinibus equites peditesque permixte cedere, 
alos alios obtruncare. Read: aliis alios. 


GONZALEZ LODGE. 


RHEINISCHES MusEuM, XX XVIII 3. 


I. pp. 317-47. F. Leo. The History of the Text of the Comedies of 
Terence and of the Commentary of Donatus. The most interesting part of this 
discussion has to do with the well-known picture-MSS. L. is of the opinion 
that ‘*we shall not be mistaken in referring the origin of the class of illustrated 
editions to which belong these MSS of Terence and the Vatican fragments of 
Virgil, to that practice of uniting text and illustration which Varro and 
Atticus introduced.” The general conclusion about the history of the text is 
this: “Calliopius, in preparing his edition, followed a MS of the family of the 
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Bembinus, but took liberties with it. Of this edition, which was followed 
by Donatus in the composition of his commentary, we have representatives in 
the Victorianus and its class. Ata later, but still ancient, time this edition 
was re-edited, or rather was made the basis of a new illustrated edition, in 
which the pictures and the order of plays were given after a MS of the best 
period.” L. does not claim for this conclusion any considerable importance 
for the constitution of the text, for which the Bembinus, so far as it goes, 
must always hold the position of prime importance. 


2. pp. 348-69. W. Sieglin. Two Double Versions in Livy. I. Of the 
embassies from Rome to Hannibal and the Carthaginian government in the 
year 219-18 B.C. we have, in the ancient writers, two (or, if Silius Italicus 
could be counted, three) inconsistent accounts. Modern historians have mostly 
been content to reject Livy and follow Polybios ; but the matter will beara closer 
inspection. It seems at first sight a great absurdity in Livy’s narrative that 
Hannibal refuses the ambassadors an audience for the reasons stated: guibus 
obviam ad mare missi ab Hannibale, qui dicerent nec tuto eos adituros inter tot tam 
effrenatarum gentium arma, nec Hannibal in tanto discrimine rerum operae esse 
“egationes audire. For ordinarily Hannibal’s armies were in such a state of 
efficiency and discipline as to make it quite possible for him to guarantee safe 
conduct to the ambassadors over the few hundred yards of space which sepa- 
rated the sea from the walls of Saguntum, or from his own headquarters; and 
ordinarily he would not have treated the forms of international civility, still 
obligatory in his dealings with the still friendly power of Rome, with such 
ostentatious indifference. But what if Hannibal were really at the time ata 
distance from the sea and from Saguntum, and if the journey would really 
have been perilous for the ambassadors? S. finds that in the eighth and 
eleventh chapters of his twenty-first book Livy gives, not the accounts of two 
successive assaults upon the walls of Saguntum, but two accounts of one 
and the same assault. One of these accounts, to be sure, is drawn from a 
Roman source, the other from a Punic; but in their substance, and in the 
sequence of the narrative, the two accounts agree thoroughly. They are 
worked into the main story with skill, and the marks of patchwork are not 
very evident; of course the transition from the assault to the subsequent events 
could not be allowed to be the same in both cases. But at the end of one 
account Hannibal is forced to make an expedition to the interior of Spain ; 
at the end of the other, the Roman ambassadors arrive and are met by the 
strange message from Hannibal. The inference is easy that the message was sent 
from a camp far from Saguntum. And in this view of the matter the reasons for 
doubting the substantial truth of Livy’s story of the embassy disappear. But 
Polybios gives an account of an embassy at about the same time which cannot 
be made to harmonize with Livy’s account. S. maintains the view that both 
embassies were really sent, and tries to explain Livy’s failure to mention the 
one described by Polybios. II. The second double version is in the nar- 
rative of the events of the winter of 218-17 B.C. “In the space of a few 
chapters Hannibal has two battles with the Consul Sempronius on the Trebia ; 
the Roman army marches twice from Placentia into Etruria; and Hannibal 
crosses the Apennines three times, the information being added that upon the 
occasions of the first and third crossings the first signs of spring were beginning 
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to appear. ... It would be wasted trouble to try to reconcile Livy’s state- 
ments one with another; it is very plain that we have to deal with accounts 
compiled without intelligence, borrowed from the most diverse sources, not with 
an enumeration of successive occurrences, but with repeated stories of events 
which happened but once—in short, that we have to do with a double version 
of the narrative. Hannibal fought but one battle on the Trebia; he then, as 
spring approached, marched into Etruria, and the Roman army also turned in 
the same direction.” The fifty-fourth and the fifty-ninth chapters of the 
twenty-first book of Livy tell the story of one and the same battle. 


3. pp. 370-83. A. Ludwich. Herodian’s Tracts rept dvoudrwrv and 
poovgpouvc AéEewe. A collation of a Vienna MS (Cod. Gr, 294 of the Imperial 
Library). 

4. pp. 384-93. A. Wiedemann. Notes on the Chronology of Arsinoe 
Philadelphos. 


5 Ppp. 394-420. H. Jungblut. The Collection of Proverbs in Cod. 
Laurentianus 80, 13. A collation, preceded by discussion of several points 
touching the history of the text as transmitted in the various MSS. 


6. pp. 421-49. K. Forster. Alkamenes and the Pediment of the Temple 
of Zeus at Olympia. The Statements of Johannes Tzetzes and Suidas con- 
cerning the History of Art, The substance of this long article may be very 
briefly summarized as follows: Mere combination of the ancient statements 
is not the true method to follow in ascertaining what may be known of the 
life of a man so scantily known as Alkamenes: the original statements 
must first, each for itself, be subjected to scrutiny. In respect to the age 
of Alkamenes, the only probable tradition makes him younger than Pheidias. 
It is easy to show, by a multitude of examples, that Tzetzes was most care- 
less and unscrupulous in using, mixing, diluting his authorities. What he 
says about Alkamenes, so far as it rests upon any authority at all, is taken 
from Pausanias. But the account in Pausanias (V 10, 8) is probably bor- 
rowed from a careless tradition which told of Pheidias as the great master- 
artist of the temple, and then supplied names somewhat at random for the 
subordinate and less famous sharers in the glory of its building. As for 
Suidas, and such small weight as might be due to his one word Aguvoc, there 
is no particular reason for assuming that his Alkamenes is identical with 
the artist at all. It is impossible to ascribe the figures of the western 
pediment to Alkamenes, as, indeed, it is impossible to ascribe the figures of 
the eastern pediment to Paionios. These compositions are all older 
than the work of Pheidias, older than the corresponding work upon the 
Parthenon. 


7+ pp. 450-53. O. Ribbeck. Notes on the Amphitruo of Plautus. R. 
reads, 253, pugnata pugna usgue usgue a mani. 293, SOS. hem, mi in mentem. 
300, sic auscultet. 307, nunciam ergo sex volo. 315 f., maled icit manus. 
alia forma esse os oportet, quem tu pugno (or pugne) laeseris. 384, socium 
enim med esse volui dicere. 486, sed Alcumenas. 487, uno ut fetu /ideret. 
488-90 he regards as an interpolation, to which also belonged a verse lost 
before 488. After 607 he thinks several verses must have been lost, In 
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620 he writes num obdormivisti susum/? 627, SOS. verum actutum nosces 
—AMPH. guem illum? SOS. nosces, inquam, Sosiam. 641, ex tali abitu 
viri. 648b—53 he regards as a parallel passage from an unknown play, once 
written in the margin of some MS and thence transferred into the text. In 
723 the pun is restored and the MSS sufficiently respected by writing ”on 
malum se¢ malum dari. 729 he ascribes to Sosia, and writes ubi nam 
primum. 838 is only an abbreviated form of 836f., and should be bracketed ; 
but between 837 and 839 there is a lacuna. 930, #b0 et pudicitiam egomet 
comitem duxero. 


8. pp. 454-63. K. K. Miiller. Notes on the MSS of the Poliorketika 
and the Geodesy of the Pseudo-Heron. Describes a newly-found MS 
(Vatic. Gr. 1605). 


9. pp. 464-80. Miscellany. R. Forster touches upon a few “ Archaeo- 
logical Trifles.” 1. There is no ground for the assumption that Alkamenes 
made more than one statue of Aphrodite. 4. “Even those who regard 
Athena as a goddess of light will be surprised to hear of a lamp as one 
of her attributes. And yet Welcker says in a note, Griech. Gotterlehre, I 
310, ‘In fact Athena holds a lamp upon a sarcophagus on which is repre- 
sented the Rape of Proserpine ; Zeitschrift fiir alte Kunst, S. 39.’ And in 
the place referred to may be read the description: ‘ Pallas is running 
behind the chariot, holding a lamp in her left hand.’ But this lamp owes 
its existence to a laughable blunder. Either Welcker’s pen slipped as he 
translated Zoega’s description of the sarcophagus from the Italian, or else 
the printer read Lampe for Lanze in his copy and Welcker failed to see the 
mistake when he read his proof. The Italian original is now in Copen- 
hagen, and I learn through the kindness of Prof. Ussing that Zoega wrote, 
correctly : ‘tenendo nella sinistra la lancia.? The point and upper part of 
the shaft of the spear may still be seen on the sarcophagus at the Palazzo 
Barberini. See Matz u. v. Duhn, Antike Bildwerke in Rom, II 322.”—P. 
Cauer proposes to read, Verg. Aen. VIII 364 f., et te quoque dignam finge 
domum.—W. Ribbeck proposes, for Hor. Epod. 15, 21, nec te Panthoidue 
fallant arcana renati.—B. Friederich gives a number of notes on the text of the 
Silvae of Statius.—F. B[iucheler] calls attention to a graffito recently found 
upon the wall of the theatrum tectum at Pompeii : 


quid fijt? vi me, oculei, posquam 
deducxstis in ignem, 
no ]n ad vim vestreis largificatis geneis. 
verum ] non possunt lacrumae restinguere 
flamam, 
hae]c os incendunt tabificantque animum. 


This epigram was not composed later than 700-54; it belongs, as a specimen of 
the earlier Roman lyric compositions, with the pieces saved by Gellius, XIX 
g. And this one too, like the others, is doubtless an imitation of a Greek 
original. Perhaps the epigram of Paulus Silentiarius (Anth. Pal. V 226) is 
a dilution of the same original.—In another note F. B. recalls Ritschl’s con- 
jecture that the public use of gladiatorial games (as an outgrowth of their 
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earlier employment at funeral shows) might be referred to the period of 
Sulla. Precisely this innovation is referred by Ennodius (p. 284 Hartel) 
to Rutilius and Manlius. How Ennodius got his information cannot be 
determined ; but that it is real information cannot be doubted. Rutilius 
and Manlius were the Consuls of the year 649-105. The natural inference 
is confirmed by an examination of Val. Max. II 3, 2, a passage evidently 
from sources quite independent of those consulted by Ennodius.—A third 
note from the same hand is short enough (and interesting enough) to be 
translated entire : “ The original meaning of the Italic word caro—a mean- 
ing always preserved by the Umbrians and Samnites—is portion or piece. 
The sacrificial usage, the division and distribution of the victim, part to the 
god and part to men, gave the word its specialized meaning, portion of the 
victim, or piece of flesh. Except for the original meaning portion, the 
compound carnifex would have been impossible. The Latin language pre- 
serves the original sense in an antique phrase which the people of a later 
time probably employed without consciousness of its meaning: at the Latin 
festival the allied cities carnem petunt, carnem accipiunt, complain sibi car- 
nem datam non esse (Schwegler, Rém. Gesch. 2, 296), Here the word means 
portion, not flesh ; it is correctly rendered by Dionysios, who says (4, 49), 
éxdotn To Tetaypévov AauBaver, He might have said still more precisely 
kexapuévov.—An anonymous writer corrects an odd mistake made by Hauvette- 
Besnault in the publication (Bulletin de Corr. Hellénique, VII 110) of 


certain choregic inscriptions from Delos. The word which is printed 
oAvmatoroiéc, and regarded by the editor as a word of hidden etymology, 
should have been read @avyarorowéc. One or two smaller matters in the 
Miscellany may be passed over. 


XXXVIII 4. 


I. pp. 481-506. G. F. Unger. Herakleides Pontikos the Critic. Among 
the geographical fragments are three from a tepifynow ‘EAAAd0c, which 
was long supposed to be identical with the Biog ‘EAAddo¢ of Dikaiarchos. 
But Karl Miller (Geogr. Gr. Min. I, p. li ff.) has shown that these fragments 
are properly to be ascribed to a certain Herakleides Kritikos. U. shows 
that this writer is not identical with the famous contemporary of Aristotle. 
A close examination of the fragments reveals their date of composition as 
about 200 B. C., or a few years later. At this period lived a Pontic Hera- 
kleides, however—the one nicknamed Lembos—to whom probably belong 
some of the books whose titles are given in the list of the writings of 
Herakleides Pontikos in Diog. Laert. V 86 ff. He may have owed his 
name Lembos to the peculiar character of his relations to more original 
writers. The name is explained by a quotation in Athenaios VI 242: 
axodovbei AéuBoc The flattery of such followers, 
of course, was practised for the sake of what could be made out of it. 


2. pp. 507-25. Catalepton. Franciscus Buecheter Friderico Hanovio 
et Adolpho Kiesslingio Doctoribus Quinquelustralibus Sal. Notes on 
the Vergiliana, abounding rather in learned explanation and defense of the 
text than in conjectural emendations. 
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3 pp- 526-39. T. Bergk. Notes on the Inscription from Olympia No. 
362 (Roehl 112). Found among Bergk’s papers after his death, and now 
published by G. Hinrichs. The inscription is the one treated by Ahrens 
and Biicheler in an earlier number of the Rh. Mus. (XXXV 578 and 632), 
as reported in this Journal III 238 f. 


4- pp. 540-66. O. Weise. What Communities Exercised an Influence 
upon the Roman Civilization? A concise discussion, but very clear and: 
readable. The evidences considered are mostly found in the Latin vocabu- 
lary. Early, direct, and important effects of Phoenician influence are not 
to be doubted, but in depth and extent this influence was far inferior to 
that of the Greeks ; and the main point of W.’s study is to follow up the 
early relations existing between Italy and the various Greek communities, 
with a view to determine the order and importance of the contributions 
made by the various branches of the Greek race to the civilization of 
Latium. According to the view of Herodotos (I 163), the beginning was 
made by the people of Phokaia; but it would be more natural to believe 
that they were anticipated by an early commerce across the Adriatic, a com- 
merce for which the names given to each other by Greeks and Italians 
(Graeci, ’Orcxoi) afford a weighty testimony. W. ascribes not a little to the 
Greek settlements in Etruria, much to Cumae. He assents to the view that 
Dorian words in Latin are comparatively young. He admits no doubt that 
the borrowed weights and measures came from Sicily, and finds evidence 
of active commercial intercourse with Sicily in the curious fact that /autu- 
miae as a name for a debtors’ prison comes from Syracusan Aaroyiat, 
and that the Sicilians in their turn adopted the Latin words carcer and 
mutuum in the forms xdpkapov and poirov, The famous commission of 
inquiry sent to Athens for information about the Solonian legislation is 
mentioned, not without emphasis, though W. hardly seems to ascribe to the 
event that great and fundamental importance claimed for it (seemingly with 
good reason) by Wilamowitz. 


5- pp. 567-602. B. Niese. Straboniana. The true way to find in what 
year Strabo was born consists in examining the dates of the events which 
he states to have occurred xa? judc, and of those which he sets down as 
occutring pixpdv mpd juav, The earliest of the former class belongs to the 
year 64 B. C.; the latest of the latter class to the years 62-3: Strabo was, 
therefore, probably born during Cicero’s consulship. The remainder of 
this long article is given to the examination of a number of details of the 
history of the period of Pompey, upon which light is thrown by careful 
interpretation of passages of Strabo. 


6. pp. 603-11. S. Brandt. Contributions to the Criticism of the Gallic 
Panegyrists. Emendations. 


7. pp. 612-24. F. Blass. Onthe Value of the Quotations from Demos- 
thenes in the RKhetoricians, These quotations have been consulted, to a 
certain extent, by the editors of Demosthenes, but no complete or trust- 
worthy collection of them has ever been made. Great care is necessary in 
the use of them ; for the more a rhetorician was studied, the more probable 
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is it that readers have made the quotations conform to their own copies of 
Demosthenes, thus introducing to the MSS of the rhetorician all the inter- 
polations of the MSS of the orator. B. cites clear instances of the sort from 
Hermogenes. He also points out a difficulty in accepting aid from Aristeides, 
inasmuch as this rhetorician had the habit of abbreviating his quotations 
systematically, so that it is by no means safe to infer that a word or even a 
clause is interpolated in the text of Demosthenes simply from the fact of 
an omission in the text of Aristeides. B. then instances a good number of 
cases in which he thinks safe conclusions may be based upon quotations 
found in Aristeides. Dem. 3, 31, Ar. 384 [493]: yeyévyoGe after uépec is inter- 
polated ; cf. [Dem.]13, 31. Dem.9, 28, Ar. 346 [462]: mpo¢ GAAgdouc is to be 
left out. Dem. 9, 29, Ar. 352 [466] : d#7ov (omitted in S.) is spurious. Dem. 
9, 36, Ar. 353 [467]: ovdeucdc is an interpolation. Dem. ro, 8, Ar. 376[ 486] : 
map’ tuav is interpolated. Dem. 10, 46, Ar. 383 [492]: tdagewe in place of 
inobécewc is the genuine reading. Dem, 14, 1, Ar. 384 [492]: The omission 
of mpoaipeicfar seems to be correct. Dem. 14, 3, Ar. 380 [489]: The eivac 
after ‘EAAjvwv is certainly superfluous, and dpac6a is preferable to aipeiobar. 
Instead of Tov GAAwv of the MSS of Dem., or roi¢ of Aristeides, 
should, perhaps, be read tiv dAAwe. B. remarks, by the way, that in this 
same oration the corrupt passage in 37 is to be made sound by omitting the 
words adixeiv jude éxeivov, Dem. 16, 2-3, Ar. 379 f. [489]: éyrarguévwr is 
preferable to perhaps the following BovAouévwr (Ar. mponpy- 
should be omitted altogether ; after BéAtioTa is at least 
not indispensable. In the first paragraph of this speech rodiraz is an inter- 
polation, as appears upon comparing Prooem. 8. Dem. 18, 3, Ar. 361 [473]: 
avOpororc is an interpolation. Dem. 18, 10, Ar, 378 [487]: The connection 
makes it plain that Aristeides would not have omitted 7 tap’ wyiv if he had 
found the words in his MS. Dem. 18, 72, Ar. 357 [469 f.]: The words zepi 
TobTwy eizdv are of doubtful authenticity ; still more so the words 4 rémpaxrat, 
Dem. 18, 97, Ar. 343 [460]: The éori after avOpérore is very doubtful. Dem. 
18, 130, Ar. 381 [490]: B. condemns yéyove, and to his argumentation might 
be added a grave doubt about the grammatical quality of the perfect tense 
in this context. Dem, 18, 299, Ar. 352 [466]: dcxaiwc must be stricken out. 
Dem. 19, 16, Ar. 449 [541]: The MS of Aristeides, like several MSS still 
existing, had © Zev xai Oecoi, without wdévrec. Dem. 19, 83, Ar. 452 [544]: 
ipev after oldev is an interpolation ; perhaps also airév after tpayyudruv at the 
beginning of the next section, Dem. 20, 11, Ar. 351 [465]: Ta xpfuara 
aryrovy is probably the genuine reading, without raira, Dem. 20, 41, Ar. 
362 [473 £.]: The reading rd AaBeiv rap’ tuadv tiv aréAecav is probably right. 
Dem. 20, 72, Ar. 362 [473]: éore before & dvdpec ’AOnvaio: is spurious. Dem. 
20, 76, Ar. 371 f. [481 f.]: The words déw Aéyecv are interpolated. Dem. 20, 
89, Ar. 353 [467]: wévrwv after robrur is spurious, and farther on the order 
of words given by Aristeides—oid” etipny’ juérepov—is to be preferred. Dem. 
20, 96, Ar. 368 [478]: Tovro pév év vduore is right without after 
Hév, Dem. 20, 155, Ar. 382 [491]: 7a decvéra? must be stricken out. Dem. 
21, 111, Ar. 386 [494]: Kal rovrov by Tpdrov viv pic ; so Aris- 
teides, who is probably right. Dem. 23, 8-9, Ar. 390 [497 f.]: ovuPéBnne 
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yap abroic, without é« robrov,is right. Dem. 23, 74, Ar. 345 [462]: evuevdv 
Gedv is more probable than dyodoyav Gedv. Dem. 25, 4, Ar. 378 [487]: ra 
dixaa, before eidévai, is to be preferred to 7d mpayua, Dem. 54, 8, Ar. 370 
[480]: mratovrec is vastly better than dSpilovrec, and the quotation of Diony- 
sios with iGpilorvrec proves nothing. Dem. 54, 20, Ar. 387 [495] : é&ememndqxer 7) 
pAtnp is to be preferred, without dé eta rai’, Dem. Epist. 3, 42, Ar. 360 
[472]: Our editions have already taken the 1d mepipavéc of Aristeides in 
place of ragavéc ; they should also have taken mpdéog@eyua in place of mpéc- 
Taya, and should have omitted rotrov before paérepov and roaita before 
éEnuaptyxéow. Bz, thinks the number of interpolations in Demosthenes very 
great, especially small interpolations of a kind which no editor can now 
trust himself to detect. 


8. pp. 625-40. Miscellany. Th. Zielinski attempts the explanation of 
Pind. Pyth. X 55. dpto¢ is the appropriate description of arhythm in which 
the rove mevrdonuog prevails ; such a rhythm was commonest in the hypor- 
chema ; dp6ia bBpec is here a periphrasis for hyporchematic dancing ; 
xvwddAwy is an epithet of the rustic dancers; and the verse describes the 
amusement of Apollo as he beholds the grotesque movements which 
express their joy.—G. Busolt argues from a careful analysis of the state- 
ment of Diodoros,that Ephoros in his account of the battle of Salamis 
used no other authorities than Herodotos and Aischylos.—In another note 
B. argues that no reliance is to be placed upon the statement of losses at 
Salamis and Plataiai as given by Ephoros (Diodoros), inasmuch as they 
rest only upon conjectural calculations.—L. Holzapfel returns to the question 
of the Athenian treatment of Mytilene. (See Reports in this Journal V 540 
and VI 381.)-—A. Biese has collected from the principal Latin poets of the best 
period those passages in which a syllable occurring at the end of a word is 
repeated at the beginning of the following word, like ipse seram, poma manu, 
Tibull. I 1, 7-8.—F. Bfiicheler] reprints, with some remarks, a ‘ Lament 
of a Gothic Professor,” which had been published in 1832 by Suringar 
(Hist. Crit. Scholiast. Lat. I 212 ff.), and more recently by R. Ellis in the 
(English) Journal of Philology IX 61. The “Lament” is the preface of a 
textbook of rhetoric composed in the early part of the sixth century.—The 
Miscellany closes with a note signed ‘“‘ Dvenos,” and so well spiced that I 
translate it all: Suidas v. Xpsorédwpoc—éypawe Oaipara dyiwv’ ANAPTipwv 
Kooyua xai Aawavoi, ‘Ridiculum mendum pro MAPTipwr.’ So reads the 
comment in Mnemosyne, New Series, X 413. Certainly these saints were 
also martyrs. The order of the Knights of Cosmas and Damianus is long 
since extinct and almost forgotten, and the bonds are slender which now 
connect philology and theology ; but any one who opens an ecclesiastical 
dictionary may be told that the saintly physicians were always honored with 
the name avdpyvpa, because they took no pay from their patients, Or, by 
examining a handbook of bibliography, one may learn of a Syntagma His- 
toricum, published at Vienna in 1660, in which Veterum Graeciae Anargy- 
rorum Cosmae et - Damiani. ... partes duas... Keinoldus Dehnius notis 
illustravit, Or almost any Byzantine book of places, book of history, book 
of miracles, will tell something about the pair ; Georgius Monachus, Chron. 


. 
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3, 170, p. 371 Mur. will do: éuapripyoay vi év ‘Pduy avdépyvpot, 
And the same book will tell of Cyrus and Johannes, heirs of their title and 
of their miraculous powers, and of churches and monasteries dedicated in 
their name. Inthe Bollandist collection, under the rubric of 27 September, 
the searcher may read of the iduata tév dyiwy avapyipwr ; and not only that, 
but also how the title made its way to the Arabs, and how it was paraphrased 
by a Latin poet. But who goes to such books as these for the explanation 
of Suidas? And yet—there have been laborious editors of Suidas. Kuster 
proposed to read yapripwy, but Gaisford put aside the conjecture ; and both 
Gaisford and Bernhardy refer to Ducange and Fabricius. I believe | need 
not turn to these authorities, for, in. one of his happier hours, the master 
himself (Var. Lect. p. 9) wrote thus: guid attinet in illorum erroribus 
refutandis operam perdere, qui de its rebus indicant, quas nondum satis per- 


spexerunt?” 
J. H. WHEELER. 


HERMES, 1885, III. 


C. de Boor (Zu Johannes Antiochenus) warns scholars against a recent 
tendency of ascribing too many articles in Suidas to compilation from the 
writer named, who flourished in the seventh century A.D. Eutropius was 
much copied by Byzantine writers of that time. ° 


W. Gemoll on two new MSS of Cicero’s Cato Major at Leyden, 


B. Keil critically discusses two émcypdypara, one, Anthol. Pal. VII 258, 
ascribed to Simonides, and one edited by Bergk as No. 142 in his Poetae 
Lyrici Gr. ; both considered spurious by Keil. 


C. Robert. Athena Skiras and the Skirophoria. Wachsmuth and Lolling, 
at variance as to origin and significance of the worship of Athena Skiras, agree 
in considering it sufficiently well established that theré were in Athens two 
sanctuaries of Athena Skiras, one in Phaleron, one on the sacred road to 
Eleusis, both of them affiliated with the sanctuary of Athena Skiras on the 
promontory Skiradion in Salamis. The conclusions that Robert reaches, at 
the close of his elaborate investigation of the whole matter, are that there is 
no trustworthy evidence tending to show the existence of temple or worship of 
Athena Skiras at Skiron on the road to Eleusis, that the temple in Phaleron is 
the only accredited sanctuary of the goddess, and that the Skirophoria have 
certainly nothing to do with Athena Skiras, perhaps nothing with Athena ‘in 
any form. 


H. Schrader (Die Porphyrianische Homer-Zetemata) maintains that the 
Venetus B in its extant form cannot have been directly or indirectly the 
original of the Leidensis. The second part of the paper is taken up with 
other discussions concerning the MSS of the Porphyrian Zetemata, with 
passing sighs on the character of some of these unrefreshing a@7opiaz 


O. Richter calculates the exact site of the temple of the Magna Mater on 
the Palatine Hill, quoting in support Martial, Epigr. I 70, 9-10: 


flecte vias hac qua madidi sunt tecta Lyaei 
et Cybeles picto stat Corybante torus. 


— 
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He also seeks to prove that the foundation discovered in 1867, on the Pal. Hill, 
was not that of Jupiter Stator. 


U. Wilcken. Arsinoitische Tempelrechnungen. These accounts are of 215 
A. D. (Caracalla). The emperor’s general title is airoxpdrwp ; a complete list 
of all his titles also occurs. Surplus money of the temple was lent out at the 
usual (ovvf$nc) rate of interest (on mortgage), at 6 per cent., as Wilcken com- 
putes it, for that time. An important item in the accounts is the payment of 
land-tax for villages belonging to the temple. While the Egyptian months 
(Mechir, Phamenoth, Pharmuthi, Pachon, etc.) are observed, the festal days 
celebrated are mainly those of the official calendar of Rome, ¢. g. on the 
Calends of January, on the birthday of Roma, of the emperor, of his father, 
of his mother Julia Domna, etc. Other items were for oil for lighting the 
lamps in the év t@ o7K@, covering all the objects in the temple with garlands, 
anointing the bronze statues in the temple, for pine-cones, spices and incense. 
One item, for donkey-hire, remains unexplained, being coupled with the 
curious specification i7d dévdpa. On one particular occasion a large expense 
was incurred, at the visit of the prefect of the province, Septimius Heraclitus ; 
workmen were paid to carry the wreathed idol (féavov) in joyous procession 
(xoudfecv) to meet the prefect ; besides, an orator was engaged to make an 
address. The paper is of substantial value, and the presentation is clear and 
straightforward. The MS is a papyrus [of the Fayim] in the Berlin Museum, 


Wilamowitz (Thukydideische Daten) reiterates (from the Géttingen Sommer- 
programm, 1885) his criticism of a number of chronological data in Thucydides; 
e.g. 11 19: Tov Gépoug xai Tov citov axudlovroc ; II 2: récoapac (d’ 
emendation for MSS dio) dpxovtog where W. objects to the 
grammatical correctness of the syntax (p. 480), and strikes out déo uijvac. W. 
further contends, against Lipsius of Leipsic, that it is impossible to place the 
battle of Potidaea six. months before the surprise of Plataea (431, March) and 
yet to be able to state what events filled the interval between the battle of 
Potidaea and the naval battle of the Sybota Islands. For W. assigns this 
engagement to 433 B. C. (Clinton 432), with what or what kind of arguments 
is not stated by him in the present paper. But the aim of W. evidently is not 
merely to lay stress on minor critical difficulties, nor to create new ones, but to 
use the former as arguments for his main thesis, viz. that we must abandon the belief 
in the unity of authorship of the historical work bearing the name of Thucydides. 
The literary x which W. endeavors to establish as the quantity to be sub- 
tracted from the pure and genuine Thucydides, is most palpable—so W. holds 
—in the make-up of Book I, and in the narrative between 423-411. He says 
(p. 487): “Ich sehe in Thukydides den Mann, der die Geschichte von 431-24 
und die sicilische Expedition mit einer so unvergleichlichen Wahrheit, Klarheit 
und Sachlichkeit erzahit hat, traue ihm also die lickenhafte und unklare 
Erzahlung der Jahre 423-411 um so weniger zu, als innerhalb dieser Partien 
Einzelnes ganz auf der Héhe der besten Berichte steht.” Book I is, in his 
eyes, ‘‘a monstrosity of literary workmanship ” (Ungeheuer von Composition), 
which he will not lay to the charge of that model of precision, Thucydides. 
The unknown quantity that vitiates the work is an editor, an early editor it is 
true, but for all that a disturbing element, much to be reprehended for the 
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introduction of such matter as the last chapter, with its “in Form und Inhalt 
unwirdige Phrasen.” The article is characteristically suggestive and irri- 
tating. 


IV. 


G. Kaibel (Dionysius von Halikarnass und die Sophistik) points to the 
influence which the historical writings of Dionysius exercised upon some of 
the “ Sophists” of the second period, viz. Appian, Aristides and others, and 
shows also, with much taste and skill, how substantial an analogy is found to 
exist between the methods and aspirations of these later Sophists and Atticists 
and those of the classical school founded by Isocrates and continued by 
Ephorus, Theopompus, etc. These, rather than Plato or Thucydides, were the 
models and ideals of Dionysius, who is a connecting link between the two 
eras. 


R. Reitzenstein (Die Geographischen Biicher Varros) traces the materials 
and statements of that writer in the books of Pliny the Elder, Vegetius, Gel- 
lius, Vitruvius, Suetonius, etc., holding that the “estimonium (of St. Augustine 
de Civ. D. VI 4) is too narrow. There seems also to have been in the antigut- 
tates a particular work, De Ora Maritima (written before the De Lingua Latina), 
which is likewise amongst the sources of Pliny the Elder and of Festus, 


A. Otto (Die Reihenfolge der Gedichte des Properz) sums up his paper as 
follows (p. 572): “ Not only in the A/onobidles, but also in all the following 
books, even in the last one, we meet with so careful and well-considered an 


arrangement of the various poems that we must neither ascribe the same to 
accident nor to subsequent labors of certain friends unknown to us. Inasmuch, 
then, as there are no other difficulties inconsistent with this view, we are justi- 
fied in maintaining that Propertius was the editor of the entire collection 
received by us.” 


W. Dillenberger (Zum Gesetz v.-Gortyn) on dugavrts 


G. Kaibel. Antike Windrosen. A great deal of his information about the 
nomenclature, etc., of winds, Kaibel credits toGalen. This writer in turn made 
ample use of Aristotle’s Meteorologica, ¢. g. as to the physical explanation of 
wind, Arist. 7, c. II 4, which passage is almost literally translated by Vitruv. I 
6,2. Vitruvius and Gellius substantially agree with Galen. While the latter, 
as well as Gellius, borrowed largely from Favorinus, Posidonius the Stoic was 
really the primary authority of most later writers on these subjects. As for 
Vitruvius, his scheme of twenty-four winds is given on p. 600, from which we 
select the eight principal ones: 


E. Solanus. W. Favonius. 

S. E. Eurus, N. W. Caurus (Corus). 
S. Auster. N. Septentrio. 

S. W. Africus. N. E. Aquilo. 


Aristotle’s system is derived from Meteorolog. II 6: 


E, ’Arnddrne. N. W. apyéorne, or dAvuriac, 
S.E, evpos. or oxipwr, 
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gotvexiac, N.N. W. 4packiac, 
véroc. N. opéac, 
N.N. E. péone. 


Cépupoc. N. xavkiac, 
E. STHLER. 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE. Vol. IX. 


No. 1. 

1. Pp. 1-18. Biography of Albert Dumont, by O. Riemann, Dumont was 
born at Scey-sur-Sadne in 1842, and died at Paris in 1884, From the time he 
left the Ecole Normale, in 1864, until he was made superintendent of public 
instruction, in 1879, he prosecuted his studies and investigations chiefly in 
Greece, the longest interruption being caused by the war of 1870-71, in which 
he took an honorable part. Through his exertions the school at Rome was 
founded in 1873, and he became its first director. He also contributed much 
to the efficiency of the school at Athens, and was made its director in 1875. 
Here he remained until 1878, during which period he created the Bulletin de 
correspondance hellénique. In 1882 he was made a member of the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

The biographer gives us an insight into his methods by a brief review of two 
of his works: the Zphébie Attigue, and the Céramiques. Then follows a list of 
all his works (including review articles and the like), numbering about one 
hundred and forty. 

It is needless here to repeat the eulogies bestowed by the biographer upon 
one who, in so short a life, accomplished so much; one sentence, however, 
deserves special attention: “_M, Dumont pensait que la vraie science n’est 
point l’ennemie du sentiment littéraire, qu'elle doit tendre au contraire a lui 
donner plus de sfreté et de délicatesse.” 

2. Pp. 19-24. Henri Weil publishes a fragment of the Life of Aesop, 
found on an El-Fayoum papyrus, and compares it with the corresponding part 
of the work in the various forms in which we have it. 

3. P. 24. L.Havet emends Ennius ap. Fest. 325 so as to read “Virgue 
suam sibi quisque domi Romanus habet sas.” 

4. Pp. 25-48. Critical notes on about a hundred passages of Lucian, by 
A. M. Desrousseaux. 

5. P. 48. In Aristot. de Divinat. per Somn., Chap. I (Ed. Bekker, 462, b, 
20). Desrousseaux proposes for Kai Td 

6. Pp. 49-99. The Attic Dialect, according to Inscriptions. Second article. 
By O. Riemann. An important article which it is impossible to compress. 

7. Pp. 100-102, J. van der Vliet discusses about fifteen passages of Apulei 
Metamorphoses. 

8. P. 102. In Plaut. Merc. 6, L. Havet proposes Aumanitus for humanis, 

9. Pp. 103-5. Latina et Graeca Varia, by Henri Weil. Miscellaneous 
critical remarks, suggested by the perusal of Fréhner’s Kritische Analekten in 
Philologus, Sup. Vol. V. 
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10, Pp. 106-12. Reviews and Book Notices, by O. R. and E. C. 


No. 2. 

1. Pp. 113-23. Critical remarks on several passages of Ennius, by L. 
Havet. 

2. P. 123. In Plaut. Curc. 21 f., L. Havet proposes ‘‘ Nunquam ullum 
verbum mutit cum aperitur mihi; | et cum,” etc. 

3. Pp. 124-26. On the Pervigilium Veneris, by H. Omont. Pierre Pithou, 
the first editor of this poem, sent a copy to Joseph Scaliger, who returned it 
with numerous conjectures written on the margin. This copy is now in the 
National Library at Paris, and Omont, in this article, publishes Scaliger’s 
notes. 

4. Pp.127-8. E. Chatelain adds to the preceding article similar notes of 
Achilles Statius (#7. ¢. Estago) on the same work. 


5. In Plaut. Curc. 11, L. Havet proposes “ Ex dulci oriundum melle, melli- 
culo meo.” 
6. Pp. 129-37. Critical Notes on Domninos, by Paul Tannery. 


7. P. 137. Michel Bréal explains ardelio as being taken from the Greek, 
where it was the name of a scenic character, probably ’Apdadiwy, (Cf. Hesy- 
chius, dpdadwuévovg* tapaccouévove.) Compare Micio, Hegio, Phormio. So in 
French, “un Figaro,” “un Maitre-Jacques” ; [in Eng., “a Falstaff,” etc.]. 

8. Pp. 138-43. R. Cagnat corrects an error in Ptolemy II 8 (description of 
the lower Rhine region). 

9. Pp. 144-8. Der Saturnische Vers als rythmisch erwiesen von Otto 
Keller, reviewed by H. T. Karsten. After an adverse criticism of the most 
glaring faults of Keller's work, the reviewer says: “ Kelleri coniecturam 
disertis verbis refellendam esse censui, quia nuper vir magnae auctoritatis in 
re metrica scriptorem laudibus magnis extulit, quasi genuinam vs. Saturnii 
rationem, obscuratam hucusque et paene deperditam, in lucem retulisset” (cf. 
R. Westphal in Berl. Philol. Woch. Sept. 1884). Can it be, then, that West- 
phal’s remarks were serious? I took them for pure irony. 

10. Pp. 148-50. Louis Duvau collates a few passages of a new MS of Livy, 
Books VI-1X (Latin MS 5726 of the National Library). 

11. -P. 150, In Cic. in Piss XXI 48, L. Havet changes mutationes into 
mutuationes. 

12, P. 151. Max Bonnet argues that Hor. Ars Poet. 75 and 76 refer 
respectively to elegy and efigrams. 

13. P.151. T. contributes a few new examples of -éque, -éne (all with 
elision). He says that Fleckeisen taught his pupils the law affecting this com- 
bination, “mais comme il ne l’a jamais publiée, le mérite de M. Harant reste 
entier.” No one doubts that Harant’s discovery was an independent one, but 
the Jaw had been published long before, though possibly not in a conspicuous 
or readily accessible journal. 


14. Pp. 152-60, Reviews and Book Notices, by E. C., O. R., and others, 


i 
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15. Revue des Revues, pp. 1-96: Germany (begun). 


No. 3. 

1, Pp. 161-5. The Iliad and the Law of Nations, by Henri Weil. The 
author discusses the origin of the right extended to enemies, of burying their 
dead after battle, and shows that this right was unknown in the Homeric times, 
Here we have another evidence of the late origin of the Nexpév dvaipeocc (in 
H), where this right is distinctly asserted. 


2. Pp. 166-7. L. Havet discusses Ennius, Annales, 177, 178, 514 (Miiller). 


- 3. Pp. 167-8. Emile Thomas concludes, from an arithmetical computation, 
that the Regius Parisinus (7774 A) originally began with the Divinatio and 
contained all the Verrinae. 


4. Pp. 169-84. K. Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, 
reviewed by O. Riemann. After pointing out the merits and great importance 
of this work, Riemann proceeds to fill some gaps that he has discovered in it. 
The article is indispensable for those who use that indispensable book. 


s. Pp. 185-9. Biographical sketch of Louis Quicherat, by Emile Chatelain. 
Quicherat was born Oct. 13, 1799, at Paris, where he died Nov. 17,1884. He 
held numerous positions of great honor and responsibility, and at the time of 
his death was an Officer of the Legion of Honor, and a member of the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres. Of his numerous works, it is 
sufficient to allude to his contributions to the science of metres, his 7hesaurus 
poeticus Linguae Latinae, and his Dictionaries (Latin-French and French-Latin), 
on which he spent thirty of the best years of his life. 


6. P. 189. L. Havet cites some ancient allusions to the pilgrimage of 
Ennius to Greece, and makes some comments on the subject. 


7. Pp. 190-92. Reviews and Book Notices, by A. M. D. and E. C. 
8. Revue des Revues, pp. 97-208: Germany (finished), Austria (begun). 


No. 4. 

Revue des Revues, pp. 209 to end: Austria (finished), Belgium, Denmark, 
United States, France, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, Holland, Norway and 
Sweden, Turkey. 


M. W. HuMPHREYs. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


The editor’s table is loaded with valuable and interesting publications. All 
cannot be noticed. For some, elaborate reviews have been promised, and 
the brief acknowledgment here made of others does not preclude more 
extended notices hereafter. 


With the theological notes of Mr. Ltas’s edition of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians (Cambridge, At the University Press, 1886) this Journal has nothing 
todo. The grammatical notes, which fall within our province, are, for the most 
part, commonplace and feeble. There is a wearisome recurrence to the subject of 
the aorist and perfect, a matter on which the editor has not clarified his mind. 
The revisers have treated the Greek aorist as if it corresponded exactly to the 
English preterite, and a remark here and there might have been necessary, but 
too much is too much. As for “ the aggressive tendency of the aorist” (II 12), 
and the decline of the perfect, it is a familiar fact that later Greek manu- 
factured many perfects that the earlier language did not know, ¢. g. goxvyka,. 
aréxrayxa and the like, and the knowledge of the affinity of the aorist for the 
negative would have spared Mr. Lias much mental posturing. What is the 
use of telling a student that “the aor. indic. with dv ordinarily signifies a con- 
dition not fulfilled” (11 6)? Of the same complexion is the note on XIV 6: 
“ Throughout the chapter the conditional frofasis is followed by the afodosis in. 
the future ind.”” What is the use of the statement (VI 4), that yév ody is 
stronger than the simple wév? XI 34, o¢ dv éAOw, gave an opportunity for. 
remarking on the rarity of #¢ as a temporal particle in future relations. A 
correspondent has had the kindness to point out that the phrase used in this- 
Journal, VII 167, was too sweeping, exceptions being found in Herodotos,' but 
the remark there made will hold as to Attic; and at any rate the rarity is 
certain. What has Mr. Lias to say? “dy points out the uncertainty of the 
time of this coming.” A real grammatical difficulty is to be found XV 27: 
eimy, where we should expect dre Aéyet, and there, after some floundering,. 
the editor gets out of the slough on the wrong side. The same phenomenon 


1 Examples of ws temporal with the subj. and opt. are found in Herod. in the following pas- 
sages: r. With the subj. [V 172: trav ws Exacrds ot 1132: trav ws 
Tov Gedy. In this latter passage, many editors, following one 
MS and the Aldine edition, read 6éAe. 2. With the opt. 117: ws 8@ és thy McAnotny amixocro, 
Ta TaY KaréBadAe OvTE K.T. A. 1196: ws yap dH 6 KApvé 
Tas evedeoratas aviorn av Thy VII 119: ws dé Seimvov 
oi ev Sexdmevor Exeaxov mévov. ws av with opt. occurs I 196, ws av ai mapBévor 
yvolaro yauwy wpaia, TavTas cuvaydyoev macas, és év xwpiov adéas. Itis,. 
perhaps, worth while to note that Kriiger brackets av, and Stein proposes deat aici for ws ay 
ai. However, I see no reason for changing the reading of the MSS. Compare Iliad IX 524-5: 


oUTw Kai Tav KrAéa avdpav 
Hnpwwy, Ste XoAOs ixot. 
Dec. 13, 1886, Gro. S, THomAs. 
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is found again and again in later Greek. See my note on Justin Martyr, Apol. 
I 37,8; 38,10. s# with the participle, instead of being explained historically, 
breeds the old-fashioned metaphysical note (IX 24), for which there is no excuse 
whatever at this time of day. The remarks on the use of words need sharp 
revision. Why cite Polybios for yréuy in the sense of “ purpose” (I 13)? 
When did “ foolishness” die out of common English speech (I 23)? It is 
certainly alive enough in the American variety of that idiom, and it is a word 
that is eminently needful for a reviewer's easement. For antiquarian matters 
we are commonly referred to Smith’s Dictionary. So on avAdg (XIV 7), “ Lat. 
tibia, in English fuse, a hollow cane perforated with holes,” where it would have 
been better to say that avAd¢ does not correspond to the modern English flute, 
but rather to the clarinet. But the study of the New Testament is so absorbing 
that we cannot fairly expect those who are intent on the meaning of the 
Divine Word to be over careful about some of these matters, and Mr. Lias’s 
edition is so full of admirable selections from Chrysostom and Calvin, Robert- 
son and Stanley, that one is almost ashamed of petty grammatical criticism. 
But if a man will make grammatical points, he must expect to be pricked by 
them, on New Testament principles (Matt. xxvi 52). 


The best thing about Mr. MARSHALL’s Anabasis, Book I (Oxford, At the 
Clarendon Press, 1886), seems to be the pleasantly written introduction. There 
is not a spark of novelty in the grammatical notes, and one is at a loss to 


understand what pleasure scholars can find in re-editing such a well-worn 
book as the Anabasis is. 


The second part of Rzacn’s //iad completes the work (Leipzig, G. Freytag, 
1886). Wecan only repeat the welcome given to the first part.—No more 
interesting figure in the history of the Roman Republic than Sulla, and Sulla 
must be studied in Plutarch. Dr. HOLDEN has done for P/utarch’s Sulla the 
same good service he has done for Plutarch’s Gracchi (Cambridge, At the 
University Pre~s, 1886)—Messrs. PALEY and Sanpys’ selection of Private 
Orations of Demosthenes, a book which has been used with profit in the Greek 
Seminary of the Johns Hopkins University, has reached a new and revised 
edition (Cambridge, At the University Press, 1886). The revision is not a 
mere pro forma revision, and the work is cordially recommended. We hope 
to recur to it before long, as also to the continuation of Professor HENRI 
We1’s Demosthenes, Les Plaidoyers Politiques de Démosthéne. Deuxidme Série: 
Androtion, Aristocrate, Timocrate, Aristogiton (Paris, Hachette et Cie., 1886). In 
this volume, as in the others, the notes have been kept down to the minimum. 
The introductions are especially important and interesting, summing up as 
they do previous studies of the eminent editor. 


Both in Greek and in Latin the teacher of elementary classes is in a strait 
between two, the interesting and the correct; and if a man has ever yielded to 
the temptation of giving modern Latin to beginners, his mouth may be con- 
sidered stopped when others yield to the temptation of constructing a go-cart 
for good little Grecians out of Hierokles and Aesop. And yet Latin and 
Greek are not on the same footing, and nothing that is done in Latin can fairly 
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vie with the aberrations that we encounter, for instance, in Dr. EvELYN 
Assott's Zasy Greek Lessons (London and New York, Macmillan & Co., 1886). 
To be sure, Dr. Abbott is too good a scholar not to know when his text is bad 
Greek and finds himself occasionally constrained to warn the beginner against 
the faulty locutions employed ; but who, in teaching a modern language, would 
deliberately set a bad model before the pupil, “j’avons” in French, or 
“tain’t” in English? To say nothing of the late vocabulary and bad forms, 
it is very undesirable that any one should become familiar at an early stage 
with “4 for of with participle and indicative, with iva and subj. for inf., with 
the dat. for ei¢ and acc., with the simple gen. for ££ and gen. Nor can any fair 
defence be set up for xeAebw with dat. or ejuc as a present. Surely it might be 
possible to cull from the whole range of Attic prose eighty small pages that 
would be suitable for the veriest beginners, especially as the veriest beginners 
in Greek have usually had to cope with the difficulties of a highly inflected 
language before and are not in the nursery stage. 


Professor Corson’s Introduction to the Study of Browning’s Poetry (Boston, 
D. C. Heath & Co.) has to do chiefly with the spiritual aspects of the ‘subtlest 
assertor of the soul in song,’ although the chapter on Browning’s obscurity—we 
should have preferred the title Browning’s hardness—will be found useful by 
the novice. The notes to the selections seem to us somewhat capricious. The 
editor has no definite class of readers before his mind, makes points where 
everything is clear and selects for explanation such words as ‘calculus’ and 


‘morion’ and ‘pilchard’ and ‘merlin’ which must be familiar to every one 
that undertakes to grapple with Browning. Whether the notes do justice to 
Browning’s learning we cannot say. One must be a specialist in each depart- 
ment that Browning touches in order to understand all his meanings. 


Mr. NETTLESHIP’s emendation of presso to prasino (p. 498) seems to me 
unnecessary. Not only Philargyrius Georg. 3, 83 has pressus of color, but Ser- 
vius on the same passage has: Spadices; quos phoeniciatos vocant, pressos, 
myrteos, Palladius 1V 13, 3 mentions thirteen colors, and ends with niger, 
pressus. Pliny 35, 6, 13 (32), uses pressior of color: Idem pretium et eius quae 
pressior vocatur et est maxume fusca. So in Pliny Ep. 8, 20, 4, Keil: color 
caerulo albidior, viridior et pressior. Finally, Philargyrius uses the same word 
in his commentary on Georg. 4, 335, Saturd, i. e. vitreo colore, et Saturo, ebrio 
ac per hoc gresso colore, where Nettleship has proposed Rubeo et per hoc 
pretioso. M. WARREN, 


Professor RoBINSON ELLIS writes to say that on looking at Baehrens’ new 
edition of Lucilius (fr. 478) he finds that the conjecture ex aede, proposed by 
him on p. 322, has already been made by Ribbeck. 
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hundred and fifty skilled Printers, Lithographers, Engravers and 
Bookbinders, in a commodious six-story building, give assurance of 
great promptuess and thorough satisfaction on all orders, however 
extensive. 

FINE BooK AND PAMPHLET Work in English and Foreign Lan- 
guages a specialty. 

Prices Reasonable. Estimates promptly submitted. 


The Journal of Philology, the Chemical and Mathematical Journals, the Studies from the 
Biological Laboratory, and the Studies in Historical and Political Science, issued by the Johns 
Hopkins University, are specimens of our work. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY 


AND OF THE 


HISTORY OF THE FINE ARTS. 


The JOURNAL is the organ of the Archaeological Institute of America, and 
covers all branches of Archaeology and Art History—Oriental, Classical, Early 
Christian, Mediaeval, and American. It is intended to supply a record of the 
important work done in the field of Archaeology, under the following categories : 
1. Original Articles; 2. Correspondence; 3. Reviews of Books; 4. Archae- 
ological News, presenting a careful and ample record of discoveries and inves-: 
tigations in all parts of the world; 5. Summaries of the principal archaeological 
periodicals. 


No. 4 of Vol. II (1886) is now ready, and includes, beside book reviews, 
archaeological news, and summaries of periodicals, the following articles : 


J. H. Wricut. Unpublished White Lekythoi from Attika. 4 plates. 
A. Emgrson. The Portraiture of Alexander the Great: a terracotta head in Munich, I, 


A. L. FroruincHam, Jr. Notes on Christian Mosaics. 1 plate. 
A.C, Merriam. Note on the Law Code of the Kretan Gortyna, and on an Inscription from 


Kedreai. 
F. X. Kraus. A MS. of the Minnesinger and a Christian Cemetery. 


Francis Brown. Notes on Biblical Archaeology. 


The JOURNAL is published quarterly, and forms a yearly volume of about 
450 pages royal 8vo, with plates and figures, at the subscription price of $3.50. 
Vol. I (1885), bound in cloth, containing over 480 pages, 11 plates and 16 figures, 
will be sent post-paid on receipt of $4.00. 


A. L. FROTHINGHAM, Jr., Managing Editor, 
29 CATHEDRAL ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


The Americal Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY BY F. H. REVELL, 150 MADISON StT., CHICAGO, ILL., 
AT $4 PER ANNUM. Rev, STEPHEN D. PEET, Eprror. 


Devoted to the antiquities of all lands, including Oriental and Biblical and Classical as well 
as American. It treats of Folk Lore, Mythologies, Native Religions, Primitive Customs, 
Ancient Architecture and Art, Prehistoric Relics and Races, and many other topics. Sus- 
tained by the best scholars in the country. Full of curious and interesting material, Valuable 


to all classes, but especially to students of American Archaeology. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. 


WM. KNABE & 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO FORTES. 


These instruments have been before the public for nearly fifty years, and 
upon their excellence alone have obtained an Unpurchased Pre-emt- 
nence which establishes them as UNEQUALLED in 

TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP AND DURABILITY. 
Every Piano Fully Warranted for 5 Years. 


SECOND-HAND PIANOS.—A large stock, at all prices, constantly 
on hand, comprising some of our own make but slightly used. 
Sole Agents for the Celebrated 


SMITH AMERICAN ORGANS, 


AND OTHER LEADING MAKES. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


Nos. 204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
And 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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LITTELLS LIVING AGE. 


N 1887 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fourth year. It 
has met with the constant commendation of the leading men and 
journals of the country, and with uninterrupted success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 


Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biograp 
; from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


hical, Historical, and Political Information, 


The Foremost Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPiIniomns. 


“ The best of all the serial publications. . It presents 
all that is best, most interesting, and profitable to be 
found in the current literature of the day. The reader 
is pans abreast with the best thought of the age, a 
litical, scientific, and literary, while there is just fic- 
tion enough a between the more solid pa- 

rs to be restful and entertaining. To our mind, 

HE LIVING AGE has no equal, and we cannot see 
where it could be improved.” — Christian at Work, 
New York. 

“The aim of the conductors is to give the best and 
freshest thought of the time; and in this they are 
succeeding now, as for so many years, to the great 
satisfaction and profit of a multitude of at once ex- 
acting and satisfied readers.” — New- York Evangelist. 

“It contains nearly all the good literature of the 
time. . There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, 
literature, bi phy, Bencoonny or religion, that 
cannot be found in it. . It is a library in itself.” — The 
Churchman, New York. 

“To have THE LIVING AGz is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and ro- 
mance,.It has never been so byt aye so comprehen- 
sive, so diversified in interest, as it is to-day.” — Boston 
Evening Traveller. 

“ Every volume attests anew the care and discrimi- 
nation and catholic taste of its conductors. . Nearly 
the whole world of authors and writers appear in it in 
their best moods. . Art, science, and literature find 
fresh and eloquent expression in its pages, from the 
pens of the best writers of the day; and the reader 
$s kept well abreast of the current thought of the 
age.” — Boston Journal. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it 
never offers a dry or valueless page.’ — New-York 
7'ribune. 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 


appearance gives it certain advantages over its month-- 


ly rivals.” — Albany Argus. 

“ It is one of the publications that intelligent people 
regard as practically indispensable. From its pages 
one learns what the world is thinking about. . It is an 
education in itself, as well as an entertainment.” — 
Hartford Courant. 


“The American reader who wishes to keep the run 
of English periodical literature can do so in no other 
way so thoroughly and cheaply as by taking THE Liv- 
ING AGE.” — Springfield Republican. 

“Terribly should we miss its familiar russet garb, 
its exterior by no means revealing its true inwardness 
of try, oe phitosopny. and romance. It is 
without a peer, w th ardly asecond.”— Lowell Courier. 

o Throng its pages alone, it is possible to be as well 


informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 
“ A grand repository of the literature of the age. . It 


has become indispensable.” — New - York Observer. 

“ The subscription price is slight in comparison with 
the mass of the best current literature which it brin 
with it in its weekly visits. . In fact, a reader needs 
no more than this one publication to keep him well 
abreast of English periodical literature.” — Sunday- 
School Times, Philadelphia. 
oe Foremost of the eclectic periodicals.” — New- York 

oria. 

“It is a necessity for those who, with no at 
amount of time available for literary reading, wish to 
keep fully abreast with the literature of the day.” — 
The Interior, Chicago. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.” —- Chicago Evening Journal. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Chris- 
tian Advocate, Pittsburg. 

“It saves not only time, but money.” — Pacific 
Churchman, San Francisco. 

“It is absolutely without a rival. . Coming once a 
week, it gives, while P Nd fresh, the productions of the 
foremost writers of the day. . Essay and review, bi- 
ography, travel. science, fiction, poetry, the best of 
each and allis here placed within reach. To neglect 
such an opportunity of keeping pace with the thought 
of our day, and of laying by a rich store of the best 
literature, would, it seems to us, be a grave mistake.” 
— Montreal Gazette. 

“It keeps well up its reputation for being the best 
oer in the world.” — Morning Star, Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


(“ Possessed of LiTTELL’s LivING AGE, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.] 

For $10.50, Taz Livinc Aas and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both ; or, for 
$9.50, Tae Livine AGE and the St. Nicholas, postpaid. 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF TE 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
BALTIMORE. 


I. American Journal of Mathematics. 


S. Newcoms, Editor, and T. Craic, Associate Editor. Quarterly, 4to. 


Volume IX in progress. $5 per volume. 


II. American Chemical Journal. 
I. ReMsEN, Editor. Bi-monthly. 8vo. Volume IX’ in progress. $3 per 
volume. 


III. American Journal of Philology. 
B. L. GILDERSLEEVE, Editor. Quarterly. 8vo. Volume VIII in progress. 
$3 per volume. 
IV. Studies from the Biological Laboratory. 
Including the Chesapeake Zodlogical Laboratory. H.N. MArrin, Editor, 
and W. K. Brooks, Associate Editor. 8vo. Volume IV in progress. 
$5 per volume. 


V. Studies in Historical and Political Science. 

H. B. ApDAms, Editor. Monthly. 8vo. Volume V in progress. $3 per 
volume. 

VI. Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

Containing reports of scientific and literary work in progress in Baltimore. 
4to. Vol. I, $5; Vol. II, $3; Vol. III, $1.50; Vol. IV, $1.50; Vol. V in 
progress. $1 per year. 

VII, Annual Report. 

Presented by the President to the Board of Trustees, reviewing the opera- 

tions of the University during the past academic year. 


VIII. Annual Register. 
Giving the list of officers and students, and stating the regulations, etc., of 
the University. Published at the close of the academic year. 


In-addition to the serials above named, a few copies may be obtained of the 
works mentioned below : 


ROWLAND’S PHOTOGRAPH OF THE NORMAL SOLAR SPECTRUM. Set of seven 
plates unmounted $10, mounted $12; single plates unmounted $2, mounted 
$2.25. 1886. 

REPRODUCTION IN PHOTOTYPE OF A SYRIAC MS WITH THE ANTILEGOMENA 
EpistLes. Edited by I. H. Hall. 1886. $3. 


_ THE DEVELOPMENT AND PROPAGATION OF THE OYSTER IN MARYLAND. By 
W. K. Brooks. 1884. 193 pp. 4to. 13 platesand 3 maps. $5.00. 

ON THE MECHANICAL EQUIVALENT OF Heat. _By H. A. Rowland. 1880. 
127 pp. 8vo. $1.50. 


NEw TESTAMENT AUTOGRAPHS. By J. Rendel Harris. 1882. 54 pp. 8vo. 4 
plates. 50 cents. 


Communications in respect to exchanges and remittances may be 
sent to the Johns Hopkins University (Publication Agency), Balti- 
more, Maryland.. 
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CONTENTS. 


I.—The Dialects of North Greece. By HERBERT WEIR SMYTH, . 421 


II.—The Sequence of Tenses in Latin. First Paper. By WILLIAM 
III.—Seven Hymns of the Atharva-Veda. By MAURICE BLOOMFIELD, 466 
IV.—Onomatopoeia in Some West African Languages. By H. T. Peck, 489 
Nores: Coniectanea. By H. NETTLESHIP, 496 
Wilsen’s Die Herkunft der Deutschen.—Loewy’s Inschriften griech- 
ischer Bildhauer.—Murray’s New English Dictionary, Part II.— 
Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon Reading Primers, I and II.—Lucy Toulmin 
Smith’s York Plays. —Kirkland’s The Harrowing of Hell. — 
Rémer’s Ueber die Homerrécension des Zenodot. 
Mneéinosyne.—Kheinisches Museum.—Hermes.—Revue de Philologie. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. 


Open to original communications in all departments of philology, classical, 
comparative, oriental, modern; condensed reports of current philological work ; 
summaries of chief articles in the leading philological journals of Europe ; 
reviews by specialists; bibliographical lists. Four numbers constitute a vol- 
ume, one volume each year. Subscription price $3.00 a year, payable to the 
editor in advance. For single numbers ($1.00 each) address Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York, who have also charge of the interests of 
the Journal in England. 


S@~ The management of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY calls 
the attention of Librarians to the importance of securing complete sets of 
the Journal, which will soon enter upon its eighth volume and has become 
an indispensable work of reference in its department. Hereafter sets will 
not be broken for the sale of single volumes, and while the entire set of 
seven volumes will be sold for the next year at the price hitherto advertised 
($19), this reduction will not hold after the close of 1887, when at least the 
full subscription price will be demanded. 

P. O. Drawer 2. B. L. GILDERSLEEVE, Baltimore, Md. 


Press of Isaac Friedenwald, 
32 South Paca St., Baltimore, Mc. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF TILE 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 


BALTIDOR=. 


I. American Journal of Mathematics. 

S. Newcoms, Editor, and T. Craic, Associate Editor. Quarterly. 4to. 

Volume IX in progress. $5 per volume, 
II. American Chemical Journal. 

I. REMSEN, Editor. Bi-monthly. 8vo. Volume VIII] in progress. $3 per 
volume. 

III. American Journal of Philology. 

B. L. GILDERSLEEVE, Editor. Quarterly. 8vo. Volume VII in progress. 
$3 per volume. 

IV. Studies from the Biological Laboratory. 

Including the Chesapeake Zodlogical Laboratory. H.N. MARTIN, Editor, 
and W. K. Brooks, Associate Editor. 8vo. Volume III in progress. 
$5 per volume. 

V. Studies in Historical and Political Science. 

H. B. ADAms, Editor. Monthly. 8vo. Volume IV in progress. $3 per 
volume. 

VI. Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

Containing reports of scientific and literary work in progress in Baltimore. 
4to. Vol. I, $5; Vol. II, $3; Vol. III, $1.50; Vol. IV, $1.50; Vol. V in 
progress. $1 per year. 

VII, Annual Report. 

Presented by the President to the Board of Trustees, reviewing the opera- 

tions of the University during the past academic year. 
VIII. Annual Register. 


Giving the list of officers and students, and stating the regulations, etc., of 
the University. Published at the close of the academic year. 


In addition to the serials above named, a few copies may be obtained of the 
works mentioned below: 


ROWLAND’S PHOTOGRAPH OF THE NORMAL SOLAR SPECTRUM. Set of seven 
plates unmounted $10, mounted $12; single plates unmounted $2, mounted 
$2.25. 1886. 


REPRODUCTION IN PHOTOTYPE OF A SyRIAC MS wIrH THE ANTILEGOMENA 
EPISTLEs. Edited by I. H. Hall, 1886. $3. 


THE DEVELOPMENT AND PROPAGATION OF THE OYSTER IN MARYLAND. By 
W. K. Brooks. 1884. 193 pp. 4to. 13 platesand 3 maps. $5.00. 

ON THE MECHANICAL EQUIVALENT OF Heat, By H. A. Rowland. 1880. 
127 pp. 8vo. $1.50. 


NEw TESTAMENT AUTOGRAPHS. By J. Kendel Harris. 1882. 54 pp. 8vo. 4 
plates. 50 cents. 


Communications in respect to exchanges and remittances may be 
sent to the Johns Hopkins University (Publication Agency), Balti- 
more, Maryland. 
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